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COMMENTARY 


ONSCRIPTION. The recent appointment of Archbishop 

David Mathew as Ordinary to the British Armed Forces 

emphasizes, one may suppose, the importance attached by 
the Holy See to the spiritual welfare of men undergoing national 
service. For peace-time conscription, accepted with so little pro- 
test, marks a profound change in the national tradition and its 
purpose means more than a training in military techniques. It 
must always seem surprising that Catholic opinion, in particular, 
has scarcely questioned the principle of conscription, derived as it 
is from the revolutionary notion of the levée en masse and illus- 
trating as it does the omnicompetent claims of the secular state. 
‘Compulsory service has been for more than a century the real 
cause of innumerable evils’, wrote Cardinal Gasparri (on behalf 
of Pope Benedict XV) to Lloyd George in 1917, and not even that 
accommodating Welshman could for a moment have envisaged 
the permanent retention of a system so alien to British concepts of 
personal freedom. In fact conscription is a political issue today, and 
even the strategic experts, who consider that in a post-atomic era 
vast armies of unprofessional soldiers would be less effective than 
a small but permanent highly-trained force of technicians, are 
unlikely to prevail when the issue is really one of political commit- 
ment. 

But whatever may be true in the order of principle (and Chris- 
tian opinion is fully entitled to scrutinize conscription in the light 
of it), the fact is with us and its significance can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. To begin with, conscription is not to be judged simply in 
terms of the two years that are spent in the services. Its effect is felt 
before and after those years. There is a close connection between 
the grave increase in juvenile crime and the pointless existence led 
by thousands of boys, especially in large towns, during the three 
years after leaving school until they are called up for military 
service. The restless, rootless mood of ‘Edwardian’ gangs un- 
doubtedly owes much to this vacuum: traditions of apprenticeship 
have gone, easy money and a good time seem appropriate to this 
period of waiting and ‘discipline’ will in any case come later. The 
actual period of conscription is of course a valuable opportunity 
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for training, and many ex-servicemen (especially from the Air 
Force) return to civilian life well equipped for profitable employ- 
ment. And there need be no doubt that many conscripts benefit 
physically from their time of military service. The social argu- 
ment, that it is valuable for all to make equal sacrifices, without 
distinction of class or privilege, has its validity too, though it by 
no means follows that conscription is simply for that reason 
justified. 

What matters, at the pragmatic level of redeeming a situation 
which actually exists, is that the opportunities of a regulated life 
should be turned to good. Here the function of the military 
chaplain has its special importance. He is concerned with more 
than religion as a social utility, one of the sanctions to make con- 
scription acceptable to serious opinion. Using the given frame- 
work of a system which brings thousands of young men together 
for the crucial years of early manhood, he has the chance to bring 
religious values to bear at a time when they are most easily 
rejected, and in circumstances in which they can matter most. It 
seems to be the common opinion of chaplains that the religious 
illiteracy of many, if not the majority, of the men undergoing 
national service reflects accurately enough the failure of much 
religious instruction to command an adult allegiance. Men of 
twenty remain infantile in their understanding of the faith and 
practice of religion, and this largely because ‘religious knowledge’, 
perhaps inevitably, is associated with the scheduled discipline of 
school instruction, most often ended at the age of fifteen. They 
have men’s bodies but the minds of children. 

It is too much to expect that the years of military service can 
compensate for the loss of a proper evolution in religious and 
moral understanding. The opportunities for formal instruction 
are limited, there is a constant shift in population, the commit- 
ments of the forces are world-wide (though surely only the 
sternest military necessity can justify the sending of boys of nine- 
teen to Malaya or Kenya). Yet one circumstance is of great 
importance: it is the simple fact of a shared life and a common 
purpose. Often enough the decay of religious practice goes with a 
sense of social isolation: ‘the others don’t go’ and it needs a con- 
viction deeper than inherited habit to go on standing out alone. 
The gang life that is endemic in large towns is in its measure an 
assertion of a natural solidarity, but rarely is religion seen to mean 
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a social imperative. The leadership courses which were so success- 
ful a feature of the Air Force chaplaincies during the War proved 
that an imaginative use of the opportunities provided by the simple 
fact of conscription could stimulate a corporate Catholic life and 
create a sense of lay responsibility. 

The laity of the future are the national servicemen of today, and 
the years of training can do much to assure an adult and respons- 
ible Christian life if religion is allowed to be what it is: not a 
utility but a first and formal allegiance. That is why we must wish 
well to the new Ordinary to the Forces, whose work will be of 
supreme importance for the Church in this country. The experi- 
ence and trained intelligence which he brings to his office will, we 
may be sure, ensure the fruitful use of a providential opportunity, 
which, like any other, must be turned to good. 


NOTICE 


The next issue of Brackrriars will be the usual enlarged 
summer number (July-August) and will include “The Menace of 
Mescalin’ by Professor R. C. Zaehner, ‘Anglo-Catholic Sociology’ 
by Sir Henry Slesser and “On the Italians’ by Kenelm Foster, 0.?. 
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Bishop of Lancaster 


experience and we know how men and women of every 

race, colour, creed and social station have been moved by 
the charm, graciousness and penetrating holiness of the present 
Holy Father. But it was a unique event in the life of a young 
priest, whose professional studies had synchronized with the first 
half of the reign of Pope Pius X, to see and hear and kiss the hand 
of that holy Pontiff as I did in 1912. Even then he was commonly 
regarded as a saint, as we now know that he was; and to have 
been in such close contact with a beatified or canonized saint is 
in itself something to remember for a lifetime. 

I can see him now as he entered the large hall where he greeted 
many hundreds of people. He gave an impression of great age, 
but still more of extreme weariness. The years of responsibility 
and of constant strife had taken their toll. No longer was there the 
splendid physique and optimistic outlook which we recognize 
in the portrait of the Bishop of Mantua of thirty years earlier. 
I remember most vividly the tone of his voice and the rather sad 
and appraising eyes with which he gazed on each of us in turn; his 
very slow progress round the room; and, as a final impression, 
his quite different appearance as one glanced into a smaller 
audience chamber where a very small boy was almost romping 
about him and tugging at his cassock. 

His eyes might well be sad for he had only just emerged from a 
sea of trouble and he probably had a vision of the world catas- 
trophe which was soon to come. He seems to have been preparing 
for it from 1906. He foretold the Great War to his sisters and to 
Cardinal Merry del Val in 1911 and 1912. 

Indeed his pontificate was a time of stress from 1903, when he 
found himself immediately engaged with the French Republic on 
the issue which developed into the Law of Separation and the 
expropriation of the possessions of the French Church, to 1914, 
when the declaration of war broke his heart. He had to defend the 
Church against aggression from without in France, Portugal and 


\ CATHOLIC always finds a papal audience a thrilling 
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Mexico, and from indiscipline and the spread of false doctrine 
within. In Italy itself he was confronted with the undisciplined 
zeal of social workers who were eager to form political demo- 
cratic parties independent of ecclesiastical authority. It must be 
remembered that Liberal Catholicism had been a source of trouble 
to Leo XIII who had championed the rights of the workers in his 
famous encyclical Rerum Novarum. There were many, priests and 
laymen, who, impatient with the efficacy of spiritual means, were 
anxious to develop the “Works of Charity’ politically, and to 
unite with other democratic parties. For them the ‘active’ virtues 
were of greater value than the ‘passive’. This movement Pius X 
sternly repressed. 

Another aspect of the disregard of authority was the readiness 
to acquiesce in the Italian State’s spoliation of the temporal 
power of the Popes. Those of my generation will remember that 
the necessity of some temporal sovereignty was a serious theo- 
logical thesis in those days. Rebellious spirits had boldly asserted, 
and still defended, the thesis that Italy had a right to Rome. A 
notorious ecclesiastic, Don Volpe, had laicized himself rather than 
submit. Pius X called him to Rome and proposed a reconciliation. 
There was nothing the poor man wanted more; but when invited 
to retract he replied that he was still convinced that Providence 
wanted the renunciation of all worldly power by the Pope. ‘Let 
us say that Providence allowed it’, suggested the Pope; and Don 
Volpe at once agreed to a complete retractation, and a few days 
later he was reinstated by his bishop. 

That is the nearest thing to a compromise that I can find in 
the records of this great Pope. Compromise, so much admired in 
this country and so greatly cultivated by statesmen everywhere, 
found no favour with Pius X when he felt that principle was at 
stake; and he had a habit of seeing all the affairs of the Church as 
matters of principle. Rather than compromise with the anti- 
clerical government of France he faced the loss of all ecclesiastical 
property in that country, although at every stage of the long 
drawn out conflict he protested against the breach of the terms 
of the concordat and the injustice of the public robbery. Briand 
tried to evade the issue by proposing the associations culturelles, and 
many French Catholics and even some of the Pope’s own coun- 
sellors would have saved the estates of the Church by these 
means. But not the Pope; and in spite of the expropriation the 
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French Church has since achieved a prosperity and independence 
which have justified his attitude. 

All this struggle was going on simultaneously with the unmask- 
ing and destruction of Modernism. The name was unheard of 
before the Pope’s Pascendi encyclical of September 8th, 1907, in 
which the thing was described. Most unsophisticated Catholics 
did not know of its existence and were open to its poisonous 
infiltration. Scholarly and apparently pious men were spreading 
the disease in books that were widely read. But as decree followed 
decree, and reprimands were followed by excommunications, 
and book after book was put on the Index, the Catholic world 
shook off its sleep and became aware of the danger. There were 
good and intelligent Catholics who thought that the attack was 
going too far, but the Pope knew that it was a war to the death 
and no quarter could be given to the enemy who continued to 
fight. Now we all know, and the modernists themselves have 
confessed, that Pius X not only showed Modernism for what it 
really was but killed it outright. 

It has often been alleged that the Pope was not a scholar and 
that his zeal restricted the field of scholarship. It is the function 
of the scholar to enlarge the domain of known truth; but resis- 
tance to falsehood is at least as valuable a service to the cause of 
truth. The splendidly powerful and fast-moving train which 
gets on the wrong lines will do untold damage. The only safe 
action is to get it back to the right track or to stop it dead. For 
progress the signalman is as important as driver or fireman. 

Scholar or not in the technical sense, the son of the poor man 
of Riese was brilliantly intelligent, as he showed in the whole 
course of his student’s career, and continued to show in his inter- 
course with statesmen in the period of administration which was 
his lot for half of his long life. As early as 1887, when Bishop of 
Mantua, he had written of the ‘modern Christianity in which the 
folly of the cross is forgotten and the dogmas of faith are twisted 
to fit in with the ideas of the new philosophy’. There the St 
George of our day had taken his first glance at the dragon which 
he was one day to slay. 

The encyclical Pascendi showed that Modernism was a system 
involving philosophy, theology, history, criticism, apologetics 
and reform. Its philosophy was based on agnosticism which sets 
aside all proofs on the plane of reason, and an immanence which 
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makes religious truth spring from ‘vital’ needs. The corresponding 
theology makes faith a perception of God in the depths of human 
nature; the development of dogma is due to the work of the 
intelligence on this primitive datum; the sacraments are the result 
of the need to give religion a palpable body and of the need for 
expansion; the Bible is an epitome of the experience of Israel and 
the first Christians; the Church is the fruit of collective con- 
sciousness ; and its authority has no firmer basis than the sentiment 
of individuals. 

Modernism demanded reform in seminary teaching, the 
expurgation of catechisms and popular devotions, the alignment 
of ecclesiastical government with modern democracy. It insisted 
on the primacy of the ‘active’ virtues, the suppression of ecclesias- 
tical ceremony and of the celibacy of the clergy. Well might the 
Pope call it the meeting-place of all the heresies. 

To safeguard his flock he introduced the anti-modernist oath 
which all professors of ecclesiastical studies and all clergy who are 
appointed to positions of trust must take. This oath is designed to 
guarantee the acceptance of traditional teaching and to stop the 
holes of such modernists as had gone to earth. The first part 
imposes the acceptance of rational demonstration of the existence 
of God; of the probative value of the motives of credibility; of 
the institution of the Church by Christ while on earth; of the 
immutability of the dogmas of faith; of the intellectual character 
of faith. Both Scripture and the Fathers are to be interpreted in 
the light of the Church’s teaching, and the divine character of 
tradition is to be respected. 

At first the oath evoked a noisy opposition which was loudest 
in Germany. But eventually no more than a couple of dozen 
German priests refused the oath and left the Church, and scarcely 
as many revolted in all the rest of the Church. 

On the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul in 1908 the Pope had a medal 
struck showing himself stamping out the modernist error which 
was represented as a hydra. All were agreed that he had subjugated 
this monster. In that same year Father Tyrrell in a private letter 
confessed that the wave of modernist resistance was a spent 
force. ! 

While the Blessed Pius will always figure in Church history as 
the exterminator of Modernism he will be remembered by many 
1. ef. Dict, Théol. Cathol. art. Modernisme. Col. 2042. 
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who never gave a thought to Modernism for his restoration of the 
habit of frequent communion. Those who are still in the prime 
of life will not easily appreciate the radical change that he effected 
in this matter so essential to the life of the soul. While the theo- 
logians had always insisted on the importance of weekly com- 
munion for all, there was little insistence on frequent communion; 
and daily communion was restricted to those who had no affec- 
tion to deliberate venial sin and who were making a serious 
attempt to advance in perfection by means of prayer and morti- 
fication of the senses. I well remember the joy with which we 
received the news in my subdiaconate year that henceforth all 
were encouraged to approach the holy Table daily provided 
that they were in a state of grace and had the right intention. By 
his decree of November, 1905, the Pope swept away the last 
traces of Jansenism. In future the dispositions required for daily 
communion were just the same as those required for weekly, 
monthly or annual paschal communion. 

This decree was followed in 1910 by another2 which approved 
of the earliest possible age for first communion: there was to be 
no more waiting for the tenth or twelfth year. This decree, too, 
was criticized by some supporters of the old-fashioned ideas. 
But who nowadays would disagree with the sentiments of the 
Pope, who said: ‘It is better for children to be sanctified by the 
reception of Jesus in Holy Communion while their hearts are 
still pure than to wait until the devil has got his grip on them’? 
Henceforth all that was deemed necessary was that they should 
have come to such a use of reason as would enable them to learn 
the difference between the Eucharist and ordinary bread and 
should have an elementary knowledge of those mysteries of the 
faith which are necessary to salvation.3 

He also gave concessions in the matter of the fasting laws to 
enable the sick to go to communion more frequently, concessions 
which the present Holy Father has considerably enlarged not 
only for the sick but for others who labour under specified 
difficulties. His reforms were extended to the liturgy. In his 
earliest days as a Bishop he manifested his concern for dignified 
and suitable Church music. As Pope he insisted on these reforms 
in his famous Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, the terms of 


2. August 8, Quam singulari Christus amore. 
3. Capello, III, p. 410. 
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which are still being debated today. He reformed the Breviary 
so as to bring in a more complete recitation of the Psalter and a 
restoration of the regular Sunday Office, which formerly was 
frequently displaced by festive Offices. 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was Pius X who commissioned 
the then Mgr Gasparri to undertake the formidable task of the 
codification of Canon Law. That task demanded ten long years 
of strenuous labour and the originator of it was dead when 
Benedict XV formally promulgated the Code, taking occasion to 
attribute the glory of its inception to his great predecessor. 

In estimating his personal character we observe that ‘inflexible’ 
is the epithet which constantly occurs in the summary of his 
virtues, but he was inflexible only in the defence of the Church. 
To those who withstood him merely personally he was always 
humble, gracious and generous. Though a model of clerical 
decorum, he was never aloof. As bishop, Cardinal or Pope he 
never stood on his dignity. Perhaps the man who has to stand on 
his dignity is of no great stature. M. Loisy, a ringleader of 
the Modernists, was declared excommunicatus vitandus for his 
unrepentant Modernism and persistent defiance of authority, but 
the Pope wrote to his bishop advising that if M. Loisy moved 
one step towards him he should advance two towards the 
culprit. 

That Pius X was a born fighter no one can doubt, but he never 
fought except in the cause of God and his Church; and those 
who attacked him most bitterly as the Vicar of Christ and brought 
the greatest injury on the Church were ready to confess that he 
was a man of supreme virtue defending what he believed to be a 
just cause. That he was by nature irascible is allowed by Cardinal 
Merry del Val, who nevertheless testifies that he had so disci- 
plined himself that he was never carried away by anger. Stern he 
could be with delinquents and severe with the recalcitrant, but he 
always administered necessary rebukes with a gentle firmness and 
opened his arms wide to welcome the repentant. 

He was only too ready to declare himself personally of no 
worth, and if others sneered at his humble origin or belittled his 
intellectual capacity he was content to say that they were right. 
Servus Servorum Dei is the time-honoured title of every Pope, but 
he said in less formal phrase, ‘I am the least of the priests of God’. 

He was humble and loved poverty, imitating the Poor Man of 
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Assisi. Men might sneer as they did at the ‘Peasant Pope’, contrast- 
ing him with his predecessor Leo XIII; but he was a peasant with 
the manners of a prince and, as Pope, with the conscious authority 
of a Caesar. At his first audience with the diplomatic corps he 
astounded all by his simple dignity, his ready grasp of affairs of 
State and the clear direct exposition of his own views. Speaking 
to a Frenchman during the crisis of the expropriation wee he 
declared that he was no diplomatist: his task was to defend the 
law of God; while many were concerned about the goods of the 
Church his concern was for her good; he would seslhe to endure 


the loss of churches of stone than to see the destruction of the 
Church herself. 


NEWMAN AND POLITICS 


TERENCE KENNY 


who have pictured him as being in some way cut off from his 

age, so that, although his life traversed the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they think it would be difficult to gather evidence from his 
writings of the precise period to which he belonged. Now this 
opinion has been held not only by those out of sympathy with 
Newman, who have held it as a kind of reproach against him 
that contemporary secular affairs seemed to interest him so little, 
but has often been held also by many who were so convinced of 
the sanctity and otherworldliness of the great Oratorian, that 
they thought it quite too much to suppose that mundane matters, 
like a war in the Crimea or a Trust Bill in Parliament, could 
succeed in gaining his attention. The limit in this direction has 
been reached, now that a recent writer has portrayed, in a brilliant 
and informative book,! a Newman, saintly indeed, but quite 
oblivious of the political world about him, or beyond his shores; 
a man, in fact, who would best be represented, at the time this 
author was writing, by a churchman of eminence who did not 
seem aware of the war in Korea. With this judgment what 
before was a matter of over-emphasis, or misconception, becomes 
1. S. O’Faolain, Newman’s Way, 1952. 


S INCE Newman’s death in 1890 there have always been those 
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a definite mistake, which as long as it lasts makes an adequate 
understanding of Newman impossible. 

Now in trying to arrive at the truth about Newman’s attitude 
to contemporary events, it is not necessary to take into account 
the social and political philosophy which can be found in his 
works, though the value of this would be lessened if it were 
decided that Newman had simply no interest in social or political 
matters; but what is essential to bear in mind is the peculiar 
standpoint from which Newman viewed the social and political 
world. In the first place, it must be admitted that Newman’s 
whole view of social life is coloured by St John’s words, ‘the 
whole world is seated in wickedness’ (I Jn. v. 19); but this in 
itself is no reason for expecting him to ignore politics, as can be 
seen from the actions of medieval churchmen who were also 
dominated by the same idea. It was not the inevitable evil of the 
world so much as the particular form of evil of the times which 
influenced Newman’s attitude to contemporary affairs. In 1878 he 
writes, ‘For the last fifty years, since 1827, there had been a formi- 
dable movement among us towards assigning in the national life 
political or civil motives for social or personal duties, and thereby 
withdrawing matters of conduct from the jurisdiction of religion. 
Men are to be made virtuous, and to do good works, to become 
good members of society, good husbands and fathers, on purely 
secular motives.’2 An example of this was the Temperance 
movement, which Newman opposed throughout his life. Thus 
when he scandalized his brother, Francis, by saying that, for his 
part, he did not know whether there were too many ale-houses 
or too few, it must not be supposed (as it sometimes has been), 
that Newman was confessing to ignorance or lack of interest, 
since there were few question about which he felt more strongly. 
Perhaps he considered it useless to explain to his Unitarian brother, 
what really was the case, that the Temperance movement was 
for him a revival of the Pelagian heresy, that he would resist it 
as far as he dared, as he would those other social movements of 
which it was the type. 

Again, ‘the noblest aspect of man is not the social, but the 
intellectual’,3 said Newman, and consequently till the end of his 
days he appeared to believe that the problems of his age were 


2. Letter to Canon Longman, May 28, 1878, Oratory MSS. 
3. M. Allies, Thomas William Allies (London 1907), p. 113. 
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primarily intellectual, not social. Whatever may be thought of 
this point of view, and many will doubtless prefer the attitude of a 
Bagshawe or a Manning, it is a point of view which can be 
gathered from his published works alone, and if it is not duly 
appreciated there results an entirely unnecessary mystery about 
one aspect of Newman’s work. 

The question is then, bearing in mind his general standpoint, 
and ignoring any deeper questions, what interest did Newman 
show in the affairs of his day? as much, for instance, as most 
reasonably educated men would show? The truth seems to be that 
Newman showed all of this and more. 

Perhaps, although this point can be established from his wih 
lished works, and the evidence of his acquaintances, this evidence 
is so dispersed that it is rarely considered as a whole. However, 
the words of J. A. Froude are frequently quoted: 

‘Newman had read omnivorously; he had studied modern 
thought and modern life in all its forms, and with all its many- 
coloured passions. . . . He spoke to us (undergraduates) about 
subjects of the day, of literature, of public persons and incidents, 
of everything which was generally interesting. He seemed always 
to be better informed on common topics of conversation than 
anyone else who was present.’4 About the extent of Newman’s 
reading, Froude cannot be uncritically received, since he was 
merely putting forward an inference; about Newman’s interest 
in current events he is surely conclusive, as speaking from his own 
knowledge, and with no conceivable reason for exaggerating; 
though Henri Bremond was not the last to refuse to accept this. 
This opinion of Froude’s does not stand alone; the same con- 
clusion emerges from a collation of the remarks in various memoirs 
of many of those who knew him, some of them particularly well 
—Fathers Ryder and Neville, Aubrey de Vere, Thomas William 
Allies, and Tom Mozley, for example: but better even than all 
this would be some (contemporary reference pointing in the 
direction of Newman's political interests. Here a letter of J. B. 
Mozley’s seems very appropriate, in which he says, ‘I walked out 
= Newman the other day, and had a great deal of talk, as you 

gee on things in general—political events, political men, 
volt 


4. Quoted O’Faolain, op. cit., of. 116. 
5. Letters of J. B. Mozley (London 1885), March 9, 1832, p. 27. 
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But it is not really a question of what can be gathered from 
other people, but the evidence which Newman supplies himself. 
It would be tedious, but possible, to compile from Newman’s 
many volumes a long list of allusions to, or isolated passages about, 
the contemporary scene; but though these are often significant 
from the very naturalness with which they appear (the dis- 
cussion on the influence of the Press and the role of political 

arties which is to be found in Loss and Gain is an example of 
this), it hardly seems necessary to insist on them. Not necessary, 
in view of his Lectures on the History of the Turks, in which he 
attempts to forecast the future of the Turks from a glance at their 
past; or in view of his brilliant analysis in Who's to Blame of the 
responsibility for the misfortunes of the Crimean War; or of his 
lively sally against Brougham and Peel and the ‘Useful Know- 
ledge’ school in the Tamworth Reading Room; in view of these 
three works alone it should be impossible to subscribe to the 
picture of a Newman ignorant of contemporary affairs. One 
wonders how some of the believers in an exclusively other- 
worldly Newman can begin to explain the fact that when he 
edited the Rambler for two editions in 1859, he wrote the lengthy 
‘Contemporary Events’ sections himself, with none of the com- 
plaint about the burdensomeness of the task that the great Acton 
made. One suspects that the explanation is simply that they do 
not know he wrote them, or they have never read them. 

If the mass of published material on Newman is not thought 
to supply sufficient evidence for the claims made about him here, 
though it surely does this, recourse must be had to the material 
available at the Birmingham Oratory. Many of the letters of the 
Anglican period of his life have been published, but these could 
scarcely have been expected to have had much to say about politics; 
conducting the Oxford Movement seems to have pushed objects 
of lesser importance out of his letters, and in any case he relied 
on politics at that time to divert the opposition, not to engage his 
own attention too much—*The Corn Laws, the Belgian Question, 
Canada, Afghanistan will in a while divert people's thoughts... 
we shall not tire. . .6 he wrote in 1839. The letters of the later half 
of his life have been partly published in the two volumes of 
Ward’s Life, but unfortunately Ward was never allowed to 
publish the third volume of the letters that he had planned, and, 


6. Letter of January 22, 1839, Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, Vol. Il, p. 280. 
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to judge from his pencil markings, had he been so, a much 
higher percentage of letters of political interest would have seen 
the light. 

If these letters, which came so near to publication, are taken 
into account with all the other material at the Oratory, some 
interesting facts emerge, which, to anyone examining it with the 
picture in mind of the sort of churchman who today would not 
know what was going on in Korea, should come as a distinct 
shock. About wars Newman seemed particularly concerned— 
numerous letters can be found on the military exploits in which 
this country was engaged; there are many cuttings from news- 
papers about the prospects and relative strength of antagonists, 
for example a long article from The Times about the organization 
of the Russian army; and Newman has copied down in a note- 
book the war establishment of Russian army units—but all this 
should not really be a surprise to anyone who has so much as seen 
Newman’s room, where on a cupboard there is still pinned the 
map of General Gordon’s campaign which Newman put there. 
Newman preserved cuttings about the tax on real property and 
its relation to agricultural interests; on arguments about Capital 
Punishment; on many of the clerico-political questions of the 
day such as tithe commutations and Church Rates; on the Poor 
Rates (and one remembers his copy of the Second Annual 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1836, and his anxiety 
to persuade his brother-in-law to make a special study of the 
Poor Law question); cuttings about the terrible conditions in the 
Winson Green prison, which the novelist Charles Reade made 
notorious by his Never Too Late to Mend; cuttings which, though 
far oumumbered by others of a less political nature, are interesting 
as pointing to a Newman too little known. 

The great collection of letters, of which the bulk will ultimately 
see the light, provides similar testimony. They supply informa- 
tion which is nowhere else available—that Newman did not trust 
Peel for example—as well as confirming and underlining hints 
which can be gathered a from a wide variety of sources. The 
subjects discussed in them are diverse—the effect of the sub- 
divisions of property in France, of small-holdings, on the status 
of French women, the Franco-Prussian war and the prospects of 
France generally in modern Europe, and not only does France 
receive attention but Kandahar and South Africa too are not 
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neglected. Very interesting is his discussion with Lord Blachford 
in 1872 on Anglo-American relations. ‘For the last forty years’, 
he writes, ‘the Yankees have in the eyes of the whole world been 
insulting us, and presuming on our tenderness for them, remorse 
at our past tyranny and love of kindred. The more you grant the 
more they ask—to be considerate is deemed cowardice. So that 
it is the very worst policy to seem to be afraid of them.’ One 
wonders how much he likes Americans when one comes across 
such a familiar phrase as—‘I know many whom I love and admire, 
but . . .’; at all events he thought Palmerston ‘with his coarse 
theatrical ways was the chap to deal with the Yankees’.7 

Among other topics discussed are such as the problem of what 
to say to people complaining of lack of religious toleration in 
Spain; the Reform Acts of the nineteenth century; the position of 
the Colonies—‘is not one of the most essentially important 
questions for us the treatment and the prospects of our Colonies?’ 
he asks8, and again, “How shall we and they stand politically in 
reference to the non-British world?’ he asks in the course of a 
further discussion.9 

But, without extending the list, it can be seen that the picture 
of a Newman ignorant of the world about him is false, and stands 
in the way of a fuller understanding of him. Of course, it would 
be equally false to exaggerate his interest in the events of his age, 
and it must be understood that the letters which have been men- 
tioned here, even when added to similar ones not mentioned, 
form only a small part of his vast correspondence; it is undeniable 
that Newman, whose standpoint for viewing social and political 
matters has been hinted at, kept such matters in their due place. 

Yet the picture which has been complained about is assuredly 
wrong. How could that picture truly represent a man who, at the 
age of eighty-two, was busy enrolling himself under the same 
banner as the dreadful Professor Huxley, in order to protest 
against a scheme to build a Channel Tunnel? or the old man of 
eighty-four, scarcely able to hold a pen, writing about the 
situation in Russia and Afghanistan? 


7. June 14, 1872; Oratory MSS. 
8. June 20, 1877; Oratory MSS. 
g. December 11, 1877; Oratory MSS. 
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THE APPEAL TO SOUND LEARNING—II 
Henry ST JOHN, O.P. 


to outline in a previous article, it is now possible to fill 

in with greater detail the main elements of the Catholic 
approach to truth in contrast with the Anglican appeal to sound 
learning; and this with no controversial intention, but with the 
eirenic aim, not indeed of resolving the contrast, but at least of 
showing it less in caricature, and in truer proportions and balance. 
The true following of Christ, in whatever Christian allegiance it 
is found, is the result of a union, intimate and ineffable, between 
two persons; a human person and the Person of Jesus Christ, 
God made man. 

This union begins in the supernatural life of grace received in 
Baptism. It cannot spring from any power innate in human nature; 
it is wholly given. There comes a time to all who receive this 
gift when its purpose, the love of God in Christ, is consciously 
apprehended. The inmost self-hood is confronted by Christ, 
who is either rejected, or accepted in the obedience and love of 
divinely given faith. Where explicit knowledge of his person is 
absent the encounter would seem to be implicit in what conscience 
presents as good.! The union so completed varies in intensity 
in each person. In some for a whole lifetime obedience is fitful 
and love lukewarm; the gift does not grow beyond an inchoate 
stage. In others it fructifies in a union of deep and perfect friend- 
ship. Once embraced it is never wholly lost except by an act of 
deliberate rebellion which theologians call mortal sin. 

This knowledge and love of Christ is mediated to men by the 
Apostolic preaching, and has been since the day of Pentecost. 
When recognized as saving truth it evokes the response of faith, 
and with it the loving obedience which flows from faith. This 
Apostolic proclamation of the Gospel has been recorded in 
Scripture under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. In the Old 
Testament are the voices of the prophets giving God’s message 
to his people, recalling them to faithfulness, and foretelling the 
coming of a Saviour. The sacred history of the people of God is 
recorded there. His dealings with them hecdiedbeds in type and 


1. The wider question of baptism by desire is not here considered. 


\ GAINST the general background, which we attempted 
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symbol, his mighty acts of redemption in Jesus Christ, of which the 
Apostles were chosen witnesses. The New Testament is the 
inspired record of this gospel witness, and its authority together 
with that of the Old Testament, in which it is rooted, is the posses- 
sion of the believing society, the Church founded upon the 
Apostles. 

The mind of the Church then can alone fully, without error, and 
with Christ’s authority, interpret the gospel witness to the world, 
and the ever deepening penetration of this interpretation is the 
Church’s tradition, which has remained by divine guidance 
identical in substance and authority with the Apostolic Kerygma, 
first proclaimed by St Peter and his fellow Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. As we have seen, this proclamation is not, in the 
ordinary sense, history, though it involves historical events. It is 
an ever present spiritual fact which contains within itself a vital 
attractive power in no way dependent for its efficacy upon the 
critical investigation of past events. In the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit that accompanies the birth of conscious faith in the 
soul, the Lord’s life, death and resurrection are known by a 
knowledge which the verdict of critical history may prepare for 
and support, but which it has no power of itself to achieve. The 
final decisive response is the response not of reasoning but of 
faith, as it was when Philip preached to the Ethopian eunuch. 
“Then Philip . . . beginning at this Scripture, preached unto him 
Jesus . . . and the eunuch said: see, here is water, what doth hinder 
me from being baptized? And Philip said: if thou believest with 
all thy heart, thou mayest. And he answering said: I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God’ (Acts 8, 35-37). 

This primary belief, expressed in the eunuch’s credo, and all 
that follows from it, is presented to men most perfectly when 
they receive it in the fullness of the fellowship of the Mystical 
Body. The visible Church is the Mystical Body on earth. Its inner 
life in Christ is animated by the power of the Holy Spirit and by 
him safeguarded under the rule of the successors of the Apostles 
and St Peter their head. The indivisible unity, thus secured to the 
Church by Christ’s ordinance, is necessary for the completeness of 
its fellowship; for without it there can be no common mind to 
hold the faith, no common sharing of sacramental grace to 
quicken it, no common life of study, prayer and worship to 
penetrate into it and draw out its fullness, no common authority 
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to protect and interpret it. The unity so secured is not an artificial 
and external imposition, it is rooted in the very nature of the 
Church’s life, which provides a due balance between personal 
freedom and the rule and law which guide it and guard it from 
dissipation. 

Outside the visible unity of the Church the fullness of fellow- 
ship in the Faith cannot exist. All who are baptized, when con- 
fronted with the Person of Jesus Christ in the Scriptures undergo 
that challenge, the response to which is either the rejection or 
acceptance of faith. But since the Scriptures are not wholly self- 
interpreting, the presentation they give of Jesus Christ and his 
gospel is mediated by the tradition of the religious allegiance in 
which it is accepted, and these traditions vary in the degrees of 
their imperfection and error. The tradition of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches is a genuinely Apostolic tradition, presenting the 
faith and sacramental life of the Church as an integral inheritance 
from the past, though in regard to the former with differences 
and denials to which schism has given rise. In some sense there- 
fore these Churches share in the actuality of the life of the Mystical 
Body, though their doctrinal authority is in abeyance owing to 
their separation from Catholic unity. 

The Church of England because of its appeal from the contem- 
porary to the primitive Church, and its claim that sound learning 
can judge the issues between them, though it preserves important 
elements of the Catholic tradition rejected by other Churches of 
the Reformation, presents an eclectic faith with scope for wide 
differences of choice among its individual members. Moreover, 
though it has preserved the form of Apostolic Succession, it has 
lost its reality and in consequence the validity of its sacraments. 
While in no way denying or even wishing to minimize the per- 
sonal graces its members receive in their love and service of God, 
by which in some sense they remain members of the Mystical 
Body by baptism and desire, we hold that the Anglican Com- 
munion as such cannot possess the actuality of its life, or be 
counted as an integral part of it. For this reason the Anglican 
Communion cannot share in the doctrinal authority by which, 
in guarding the deposit of faith, the Church defines the truth and 
condemns error. What we hold concerning the Anglican Com- 
munion we hold to be true also of the Free Churches, and of every 
religious allegiance that worships Christ as God and reverences 
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the Scriptures as in some sense God’s Word. 


It will perhaps be convenient to give a final summary of the 
conclusions we have drawn in this and the preceding article. 

All true faith, wherever it is found, and in whatever circum- 
stances, has its origin in the confronting of a human person with 
the Word of God in Christ our Lord. It begins in an initiative 
of grace wholly divine, conferred by the sacrament of baptism. 

All revealed truth including the factual and historical element 
it involves is mediated by faith in this Word of God, which, when 
known as such, becomes immediately self-evident. 

By God’s will this Word is embodied in the Scriptures, and the 
living tradition of the Catholic Church which interprets them. 

Those who are outside visible Catholic unity have been deprived, 
by their separation, of the full, divinely appointed means of 
distinguishing between God’s Word and human judgment, and 
in consequence their faith is diminished, not necessarily in depth, 
but in its extent, by their deprivation, and is made liable to error. 

Evidence such as can bring certainty in the drawing of historical 
conclusions, and to assess which is the function of sound learning, 
is an important element in the means by which the mind of the 
Church penetrates and gains a deeper insight into the deposit of 
faith, and is able to draw out and define what is implicit in it. 
It cannot however originate faith, though it can prepare the mind 
for it in advance and subsequently corroborate it. 

The part thus played by sound learning in the development of 
the faith presupposes however a single indivisible organic body, 
which cannot be broken by schism. Its mind, expressed by the 
episcopate, is divinely safeguarded from error in proclaiming and 
defining the faith. This conception of the Church is traditional 
in East and West alike. The claim that critical historical judgment 
is the final court of appeal in matters of doctrinal truth and error 
finds no support in these traditions, and the conception of a 
Church divided by internal schism, to which it has given rise, 
dates only from the upheaval of the Reformation. Thus external, 
visible, hierarchical unity, though by no means the only element 
in the unity of the Mystical Body, is an essential one, for without 
it the traditional living magisterium, speaking with a single 
voice, could not exist. This fact confirms the faith of Catholics 
that Christ our Lord did indeed constitute St Peter and his succes- 
sors as the centre of that unity in his Church. 
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JOURNALISTIC RESPONSIBILITY 
GORDON SEWELL 


ECENT protests against the publication of “obnoxious 
R=« in the pages of certain newspapers have done little 
more than echo what the General Council of the Press 
had already said on this subject. At one of its earliest meetings— 
last October—the Council declared itself to be ‘deeply concerned 
by the unwholesome exploitation of sex by certain newspapers 
and periodicals’, and placed on record its view that ‘such treat- 
ment is calculated to injure public morals’ and is contrary to the 
standards of journalism which the Council is duty-bound to 
Strong words! But verbal condemnation by itself is insufficient. 
The Press Council is a voluntary body representing newspaper 
proprietors, editors and working journalists. It has no statutory 
powers. Its apparent inability to do anything effective to improve 
matters raises anew, for the individual pressman, the whole 
question of journalistic responsibility. 

Strangely enough, the Royal Commission on the Press 
(1947-49) had little to say on this subject of the unwholesome 
exploitation of sex, being concerned rather with cases of alleged 
political bias and of inaccurate reporting. What it did say, however, 
was often sound, and should be recalled. Sensationalism, for 
instance, it described as “partly an extreme manifestation of the 
peculiar values reflected in the popular newspapers, partly a desire 
to provide the excitement which the reader is believed, and has 
been taught, to expect’. And this, as one witness expressed it, is 
done by publishing prominent and detailed reports of crime, of 
the relations between the sexes, and of extraordinary or scandalous 
behaviour, which ‘minister . . . to the imaginative gratification of 
the reader’. 

Such reports, ‘prominent and detailed’, are evidently what the 
Press Council had in mind when it spoke of editorial treatment 
calculated to injure public morals. In the stern language of theo- 
logy, the newspapers responsible for this sort of thing are guilty 
of creating ‘occasions of sin’ for their readers. But I think it would 
be a gross exaggeration to say that all or most of the ‘popular’ 
national dailies consistently offend in this way or that even the 
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most sensational of them are obsessed by sex and crime to the 
extent that some recent protests would seem to suggest. (So far as 
the provincial press is concerned, we have the authority of the 
Royal Commission for saying that the ‘provincial newspapers 
to some extent act as a corrective to the faults of the nationals’.) 

An appendix to the Royal Commission Report, moreover, 
shows that ‘except in The Daily Mirror’, the amount of space 
given to news of sex interest by the national dailies is not large; 
but the space given to news classified under the heading of ‘law, 
police and accidents’ is considerable. How considerable? 

The most up-to-date figures I can find relate to the year 1947. 
Then the percentage of total news space devoted to items in this 
category was as follows: The Times, 3 per cent; Daily Telegraph, 
8 per cent; Daily Express, 13 per cent; Daily Herald, 8 per cent; 
Daily Mail, 11 per cent; Daily Worker, 7 per cent; News Chronicle, 
12 per cent; Daily Graphic, 11 per cent; Daily Mirror, 23 per cent. 

The newspaper which prints most ‘law and police’ news is of 
course The News of the World. It is not a hypocritical paper and 
never pretends to be leading a campaign against vice, which is 
more than can be said of some of its competitors in the field of 
Sunday journalism. What The News of the World concentrates 
in one issue at the week-end has, for the most part, already appeared 
in the national and provincial press throughout the week. Even 
the most respectable regional dailies and county weeklies give 
fairly full coverage to court proceedings, and sometimes their 
almost verbatim reporting of a particularly unsavoury case makes 
them unsuitable for family on Is journalism of this kind to 
be condemned as unwholesome? 

In attempting to answer such a question it has become usual to 
quote the legal maxim that in England justice should not only be 
done but should be seen to be done. I know that this argument 
can be used to excuse the reporting of salacious details from the 
courts; but there is something in it, all the same. Consider, for a 
moment, prosecutions involving sex offences. The provincial 
newspaper with a sense of responsibility and sound journalistic 
standards usually reports such cases briefly. But occasionally a 
well-known national or local figure is arraigned. What then is the 
duty of the newspaper? If the report is brief, readers may imagine 
that influence has been exerted to prevent publicity; if detailed, 
it stands the risk of giving scandal. 
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Publicity in such cases is often stated (by lawyers as well as 
editors) to be a necessary part of the punishment of the guilty. 
It is also defended as a warning to the innocent and a deterrent to 
the evilly disposed. These points can be made too much of, but 
there is some truth in them. In fairness we should try to think of 
what would be the effect if the entire British Press followed the 
example of The Christian Science Monitor and excluded all crime 
news from its columns. Might there not be more crime—and 
more fear of criminals—than there is already? 

In any case, the Press being a mirror (in some cases, no doubt, 
a distorting mirror) of a society made up of sinful men and women, 
it must inevitably contain a certain amount of news which fails 
to edify. So it was in Robert Burton’s day three centuries ago 
when the news-books and currantoes told of treasons, cheating 
tricks, robberies, and enormous villainies of every kind, ‘subtlety, 
knavery, candour and integrity, mutually mixed and offering 
themselves’; and so, presumably, it will always be. But to say that 
is not to justify the sort of treatment which the Christie case, for 
example, was given in so many daily newspapers, national and 
provincial, in this country. Such reporting sells newspapers— 
there is no denying that. But, as the Royal Commission pointed 
out, the Press cannot be considered purely as an industry: the 
inescapable fact that it is the main source of information, discus- 
sion, and advocacy imposes upon it responsibilities greater than 
those resting on an industry which does not deal in information 
and ideas. 

How is that responsibility to be exercised? In attempting to 
answer that question we should, I think, recognize that it is one 
which affects others besides newspaper proprietors and journal- 
ists. As Mr Beverley Baxter remarked in the House of Commons 
debate on the now defunct Press Council Bill, if mass circulations 
are based on ‘vice, squalor, rape and sex crimes of every sort’, 
the blame lies not only with those who produce the papers but 
also with the public, many of whom, under the guise of hypocrisy, 
say that they buy sensational newspapers ‘for the sports news’ or 
‘for the crossword’. 

The vast circulations enjoyed by the most sensational journals 
are also an ‘appalling criticism’ of the teaching profession, as Mr 
Chuter Ede, a former schoolmaster, confessed: the public of 
today are the schoolchildren of yesterday. The fact is that in this 
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matter of the Press and its relationship to society all of us have our 
responsibilities, and there is no doubt that Catholics, a large and 
fairly close-knit minority, could exercise an enormous influence 
for good if they all heeded the appeal made by some bishops to 
withhold their custom from the newspapers which offend against 
Christian moral standards. 

A different and more onerous responsibility rests upon those 
engaged in the newspaper industry and the profession of journal- 
ism. There is nothing to be said for the proprietor of a newspaper 
which builds its circulation on the unwholesome exploitation of 
sex; although it should be borne in mind that not all those guilty 
of this moral crime are formal sinners with bad consciences: in 
our semi-heathen society which tolerates the vast contraceptive 
industry and provides so many thousands of candidates for divorce 
every year, it is hardly surprising that there are men of business 
who see nothing ‘wrong’ in making profits out of salacious 
journalism. But it should be noted that the offenders probably 
belong to a proprietors’ organization represented on the General 
Council of the Press! 

So far as the individual editor or journalist is concerned, the 
problem is exacerbated to an even greater extent by the break- 
down of belief. One professional organization of journalists, I am 
told, was obliged to wind-up its ethics committee because of the 
difficulty of applying objective judgments in the absence of an 
agreed frame of reference. (It possessed an agreed code of conduct 
but no agreed interpretation of it!) Yet the Press Council speaks 
of its bounden duty to maintain ‘standards of journalism’, and the 
context shows that it means moral standards. Clearly it should 
possess a code applicable to the whole of British journalism and 
informed by definite Christian concepts of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. 
All turns on whether there is a sufficiently active Christian leaven 
in journalism. Here, surely, is a field in which much might be 
achieved by Christian action, but it is idle to suppose that Catho- 
lics alone could achieve it. There would have to be co-operation 
between Catholics and other Christians at all levels—in the chapels 
and branches of the National Union of Journalists; in the branches 
of the Institute of Journalists and the Guild of Editors; in the 
publishers’ organizations. (Significantly, the Union has a tiny but 
vociferous and influential Communist minority; but no recog- 
nizable Christian grouping, so far as I know.) Catholics might 
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well provide the necessary leadership, if only because they possess 
the clearly defined philosophy which can give force and expression 
to what non-Catholic Christians often vaguely ‘feel’ to be right. 

If Christian influence and humanist goodwill together succeed 
in producing a code of conduct for the Press Council, how could 
it be applied? I envisage a situation in which a newspaper is named 
as a transgressor against the code—a code which, it must be 
remembered, newspapermen have themselves hammered out 
and sealed with their collective approval. If, after a reasonable 
period, it shows no sign of mending its ways, it is blacklisted b 
the Council and by the organizations represented on the Council 
Members of the Union, the Institute, and the Guild are warned 
not to work for it. The proprietorial society to which it belongs 
suspends its membership. 

Whether this is legally feasible I do not know; the Press 
Council is, of course, not a privileged body. But the idea is per- 
haps worth some serious consideration. 


NOTE 


In the May issue of BLackrriars, Prophecy and Papacy by Alec 
R. Vidler was described as published by S.P.C.K. It is in fact 
published by the S.C.M. Press at 25s. 
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REVIEWS 


Missionary IN SouTH Arrica. By Nicholas Humphreys, o.p. With a 
Foreword by the Right Revd Bishop Count O'Leary, 0.M.1., D.D. 
(Blackfriars Publications; 16s. 6d.) 


‘In these pages Father Nicholas Humphreys has, at the request of his 
Superiors, drawn on his experience as a Missionary in South Africa 
for the guidance of younger men destined to follow him in the same 
work. But what he has written is of interest and importance to others 
beside them.’ Thus Bishop O’Leary in his Foreword. 

For those who know South Africa intimately this is a book to make 
the eyes glisten, sometimes with a smile, oftener with a tear. For those 
who know the country only by report it reveals the only hope there 
is of a remedy for all the troubles in which South Africans are embroiled 
amongst themselves and with the rest of the world. One lays it down 
remembering how ‘blessed are the peacemakers’; for it is an echo of 
the Voice that with its ‘Peace, be still’ brings calm to all troubled waters 
that obey. 

History and geography have made South Africa a vortex of all the 
stresses and strains that torture the modern world. In the background 
of this book, though apparently little noticed, lie racial bitterness, 
national rancours, reckless pursuit of wealth and pleasure, conflicting 
religions and a babel of tongues. Of all these sources of confusion only 
two are open!y mentioned—money and languages; the first lightly, 
the Pig at length and with emphasis. They are introduced not as 
evils but as powers for good; as means, the first expedient, the second 
necessary, to the end the book is aimed at. 

The simple mission of all Catholic missionaries is to teach all nations, 
baptizing them. To preach to all the nations in South Africa the 
missionary needs to be a linguist with a gift of many tongues. Father 
Nicholas calls for three at least. He and others working with him have 
more at their command. What he has to say about languages, especially 
about Afrikaans, would be useful to one whose only purpose in going 
to South Africa was to make money there. But what he has to say 
about money might well make such an emigrant think twice about 
going at all. 

Potentially South Africa is an amazingly wealthy country. But the 
vast majority of South Africans, white-skinned and dark-skinned taken 
together, are the poorest of all the world’s poor. The actual wealth of 
the country is locked up in the hands of a grasping few who are often 
or always overseas in Europe or America. They provide no endowment 
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for the way to peace opened up by missionaries like Father Nicholas. 
These must not be ashamed to beg; but beggary being so futile where 
they are, they must be willing and able to dig: not in the goldfields or 
diamond fields, for these are closed to them, but, like Father Nicholas 
so often, in the scrap-heaps. This book abounds in death-bed scenes; 
they not only show the missionary consummating his service to his 
flock one by one, but also throw a lurid light on economic conditions 
in South Africa. The wonder is—to those who know him and his work 
—that in these conditions Father Nicholas should so far have outlived 
so many of his converts. 


Not all missionaries to South Africa have been peacemakers. The 
Calvinists of the Dutch Reformed Church, who were first in the field 
and still predominate in power, have very obscure doctrines about 
peace and unity and goodwill amongst men. Amongst the Coloured 
folk and the Bantu they claim to have missions as fruitful as any. But 
whether even by themselves their converts can be considered Christians 
is open to serious doubt. Their doctrine of apartheid reaches out far into 
the world of the spirit, and in the Christian sense concedes no basic 
human rights whatever to any whose skins are not white. Their prac- 
tice, however, as individuals is more humane than their theology or 
their politics. Amongst the Protestants who entered the country after 
the British occupation were many good and gifted men whose influence 
is still fruitful in good works. But their mission too, at its best, has been 
more humane than divine. At its worst it has wrought much mischief 
which is still operative. Half the Bantu are now obstinately entrenched 
in their original paganism without the safeguard of their best ancestral 
traditions. Of the other half, the majority, Protestant in the beginning 
of their conversion, are now more Protestant than ever—splintered 
into countless semi-pagan sects. Some of the earliest Protestant mission- 
aries were positive mischief-makers and the harm they did goes on still. 
They married Hottentot women and exhibited their half-breed off- 
spring at Exeter Hall to prove the thesis, now so deeply and mis- 
chievously rooted in many English minds, that outside England all 
white skins clothe black souls, and all other. skins souls of lily-white 


innocence. 


Add to this picture some 90,000 Jews and 350,000 Indians—mostly 
Moslem—and you have the religious background to this book about 
which Father Nicholas in his single-minded pursuit of souls says next 
to nothing. The Catholic Church came very late to this most difficult 
of all mission fields. Under Dutch rule it was rigorously excluded. The 
British did not favour it by any means at first, but after Emancipation 
in 1929 they could not keep it out. The first Catholic Bishop arrived 
in 1849 and the first nuns a few years later. It was not long before 
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missions, now flourishing, were begun amongst Zulus and Basutos 
and the Xosa tribes of the Eastern Cape Province. But it is only recently 
that organized work has been attempted amongst the detribalized 
Bantu of the farmlands, diamond fields and goldfields of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, and in the terrible slums neighbouring all 
industrial and commercial centres. 

In this last arduous work Father Nicholas has been engaged as a 

ioneer for now nearly a quarter of a century. His appeal to others to 
follow him is made very quietly, but it is very strong. His strongest 
note is sounded in the glimpses, very moving and very true to life, that 
he gives of the soul of the Bantu in the depth of their degradation. Like 
all who are at work with him, he finds them hungry and thirsty for 
the fullness of Catholic life, doctrinal, sacramental and liturgical; and 
he asks, again with all his fellow workers, that it may be given to them, 
as it was to the first Europeans to be converted, in forms that may 
integrate all the good that still survives of the ancestral traditions of 
primitive Africa. He speaks of his converts as ‘soaked in the wonder 
of the Church’. Of i Bantu children he says—and how truly— 
“Singing is part of their understanding of things’. Of a dying woman he 
writes: ‘I questioned her on the Faith. She knew very little, but when 
it came to practical matters of virtue her answers seemed to come from 
very deep in her being. . . . I baptized her and anointed her—the third 
member of her family to be baptized in danger of death. Then I came 
to a glimpse of those depths below her reserve. She made her confession 
—her first confession—with the ease and certainty of a religious. This 
phenomenon one sees fairly often with dying Natives—an extraordin- 
ary clarity of conscience and grasp of essentials which they are far from 
exhibiting when in ordinary health; it seems to be a special grace.’ 

In one piece of advice Father Nicholas offers to those who will come 
after him there is a whole autobiography on which they may securely 
base his epitaph: 

‘It is better to do what many would call the “unnecessary” thing. My 
advice to any new missionary would be to make it a rule that everything 
is necessary. Do the unnecessary thing and you will get your man. In 
case he has to go off to work eve y of the year, as many must, at 
4a.m., you tell him that you will have the church open next morning 
at 3.30. He will see a light on as he passes by, and you will have some 
coffee ready, so that he does not remain fasting all day. He will come 
all right. Go after the sheep that is lost, for whatever reason, and give 
him a chance to come back into the fold. Work for him; you'll get 
another time to rest, or you will see that these things find their own 
strength.’ 


Joun Baptist REEVES, O.P. 
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Tue Lecacy oF Lutuer. E. W. Zeeden. (Hollis and Carter; 25s.) 


The Professor of Modern History at the University of Freiburg-in- 
Breisgau has given us an interesting and valuable study from Lutheran 
sources of the changing attitude of Lutherans to their founder during 
three vital centuries. So impressive has been the authority of Luther 
for most German Protestantism that it might be truthfully said that 
Luther means to a Lutheran exactly what Christianity means to him. 
As his understanding of Christianity has varied, his picture of Luther 
has changed with it. Luther stood for a principle and a doctrine. The 
principle was that of the freedom of the individual conscience from 
the authority of the Church. The doctrine was justification by faith 
alone. Whenever and wherever Lutherans have turned against dog- 
matic Christianity, they have seen Luther, with his principle, as exclus- 
ively the champion of freedom. Where they have retained their under- 
standing of Christianity as a revelation, Luther, with his doctrine, has 
been the champion of God’s word. For the first group, Catholicism 
and Papacy has stood for a wrong principle, that of tyranny and narrow 
dogmatism. For the second group, it has stood for the false doctrine of 
merit and good works. 

Professor Zeeden traces the history of Lutheranism up to the time of 
Goethe from the aspect of the Luther-ideal. In the earliest period 
following the Reformation, Luther was a divinely sent figure, the 
pastor, father and teacher. If Catholics attacked his human character, 
Lutherans turned attention to his prophetic status. They saw him as 
sent to destroy the power of Antichrist, i.e. the influence of the papacy; 
and to preach the true original Gospel, which had become obscured 
and corrupted in the Middle Ages. 

In the eighteenth century, interest in dogma declined in favour of 
either pietism or rationalism. Yet, pietists and rationalists though most 
Lutherans were, they still claimed to be genuine followers of Luther. 
Where the earlier Lutherans had seen Luther as a champion of true 
doctrine, their eighteenth-century followers saw him as a human 
personality, and the great champion of freedom. He it was who freed 
man’s conscience from the yoke of the medieval Church and papacy. 
The essential thing was his vindication of the freedom, not only of 
individuals, but also of nations. So Luther came to be looked upon as 
the defender of religious individualism and national religious inde- 
pendence. 

The paradox of these developments was that Lutherans were so 
naturally invoking Luther in support of every type of naturalism and 
rationalism, that x a religion of some of his followers at this time could 
hardly justifiably even claim the title of Christian. ‘For eighteenth- 
century rationalists, the Reformation meant that major turning-point 
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in history when the domination of prejudice, error, ignorance, and 
religious coercion was overcome through the victorious advance of 
reason, independent criticism, “truth” (as they repeated indefatigably), 
and tolerance; when political, economical and spiritual servitude ceased 
and freedom began conscience and state.’ 

We are able to follow in this volume the many ways in which the 
authority of Luther was quoted in support of the most secular and 
naturalist corruptions of Christianity. But the tradition of orthodox 
Lutheranism, we see in this same volume, was never entirely lost, 
though often without illustrious supporters. At all times there have 
been those who saw in Luther the defender and proclaimer of true 
doctrine, and who saw in Lutheranism true doctrinal Christianity. The 
opposition between these rival forms of Lutheranism is really greater 
than that between orthodox Protestantism and Catholicism. In this 
respect, the situation of continental Protestantism in relation to 
Catholicism is not unlike that prevailing in England during Newman’s 
time. Newman, whether before or after his conversion, regarded doc- 
trinal Liberalism as the real danger for Christianity. As a Catholic, he 
did not regard good Protestants as a potential danger in the sense in 
which the doctrinal liberals who denied revelation were, whether in 
the Church of England or elsewhere. 

Professor Zeeden’s book will have value from an ecumenical point 
of view, if only it helps orthodox Protestants and Catholics to realize 


that, with all the differences in their view of the Church, they both | 


stand for the eternal values and truth of God’s word in a world in 
which the characteristic religion is this-worldly, individualist or 
nationalistic. On the other hand, from a Catholic point of view, he 
seems to confirm historically the impossibility of unity in the preserva- 
tion of Christian revelation without belief in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit through a visible Church. 

Professor Zeeden has also published a volume of texts from Lutheran 
sources, illustrating each phase of the development of thought he des- 
cribes. This volume has not been translated; so we are left with the 
professor’s own account, together with occasional short quotations; 
but we have enough here to gain a bird’s-eye view of the vital changes 
in Lutheranism for three centuries after its founder’s death. 

H. Francis Davis 


Tue InstITUTIONS OF Primitive Society. (Basil Blackwell; 7s. 6d.) 


TO RENT. (8 09:7 > 


This series of talks was originally given in the Third Programme | 


under the title of “The Values of Primitive Society’; two of them, 
Professor Evans-Pritchard’s and Dr Lienhardt’s, have already appeared 
in print in Bracxrriars. The talks are intended to serve as an intro- 
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duction to the problems and conclusions of Social Anthropology today, 
in the belief that what anthropologists have learned about Religion, 
Law, Economic Life or Aesthetics in primitive societies, should be made 
available to a wider audience. 


There can be no doubt that at least theologians and philosophers can 
profit from an acquaintance with the procedures of modern anthro- 
pology. In both disciplines, though in different ways, the problem is 
always to find where to begin, to tap the source. The study of primitive 
society is helpful here, not because ‘primitives’ are somehow neces- 
sarily closer to scratch than we are, but because the effort of inner 
detachment required of us, when we try to mediate between primitive 
conceptions and our own, forces us back to a centre itself more im- 
mediate to the source. As Dr Lienhardt puts it: “We mediate between 
their habits of thought, which we have acquired with them, and those 
of our own society; in doing so, it is not finally some mysterious 
“primitive philosophy” that we are exploring, but the further poten- 
tialities of our own thought and language.’ (pp. 96-97.) The content of 
primitive thought, as he points out, is not open to translation simply 
with the help of a dictionary; we are confronted with an alternative 
pattern of categories. It is unfortunate that a number of the talks in this 
series illustrate the consequences of a failure adequately to practise such 
a detachment; even excluding Dr Layard’s theosophical fantasy, Pro- 
fessor Gluckman’s lecture betrays a tendency to rely on reference to 
some abstract linear time-scale against which political development 
may be measured, in the manner of Engels on the Origin of the Family 
and of the kinetic theory of gases (“It would seem as if groups have an 
inherent tendency to segment, and then to become bound together by 
cross-cutting alliances’; p. 77); and Professor Fortes, relying on psy- 
chological paradigms, appears to see social customs as explicable in 
terms of a making ‘tangible’ (kinship, p. 91; death customs, p. 93) of 
what would otherwise be ei ob fantasy. If the modern anthro- 
pological investigator, as Professor Evans-Pritchard tells us, no longer 
projects into the societies he is studying what he himself feels to be 
primitive, it would seem that he still tends to project into them inap- 
propriate categorical systems. 


But from all these lectures there emerges one truth of the greatest 
importance for theology; what Professor Firth says of economic values 
is more widely true—that their fundamental characteristic in primitive 
societies is ‘the importance of social factors (including ritual factors) in 
determining them’ (p. 22. My italics). The desiccation of theology 
which set in after the thirteenth century was surely due to a loss of the 
sense that theology, as the formal proposition of the teaching, doctrina, 
of the society of the Church, is itself an expression of the common life 
of that society. Doctrina became identified with doctrine, the object 
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merely and not the act too of teaching. Theology, as the renewal in 
Christ the Word of the apprehension of the given as gift and grace, is 
an act of living faith, faith informed by charity; it is the expression as 
communication of the communion of the Church. The emphasis on 
the ‘sociology of knowledge’ (not implying by this phrase any adher- 
ence to the positions of the late Professor Mannheim) is the most 
important contribution to theology made by the recent advances in 
social anthropology. 
C.E. 


AFRICAN TRADITIONAL RELIGION. By E. G. Parrinder. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library; 8s. 6d.) 


This short book, one of a series of popular accounts of religions, is 
intended to permit African tribal religions to take a place in the know- 
ledge of the general reader beside the great religious systems of the 
world, with which he is presumed to be more familiar. In part, it 
scems to be aimed at a al which accepts the crude stereotypes of 
African ‘witch-doctors’ and mumbo-jumbo of the cinema and of 


popular literature. It seems doubtful if such people will relinquish their 


fantasies for the understanding of somewhat unexciting African pieties 


which Mr Parrinder mildly and judiciously commends. 

The reader who is prepared to take African tribal religions seriously, 
however, may wish that Mr Parrinder had been less ready to place 
them at the side of religions with literate, theological traditions, as 
though they were capable of the same sort of study as, say, Buddhism 
or Islam. The way in which African tribesmen apprehend their world 
and God is not, indeed, less interesting or deserving of study than are 


the beliefs and customs of the greater part of the faithful in religions | 


with ina theological science and a known history of expansion. 
But these religions, as subjects of specialized study, are surely not of the 


same kind as the composite ‘African Traditional Religion’ which Mr | 
Parrinder has had to create in order to write this book at all. It is | 
unlikely, then, that the book will persuade a student of any of the great | 
religious systems that there is anything in pagan Africa which would | 


repay the careful scholarship they give to their texts and inscriptions. 
Students of the religious thought of literate people are able to examine 
the commentaries of believers who have reflected upon and submitted 


to reason, after their fashion, the faith which they have held; there is | 


no comparable corpus of refined criticism for the student of African | 


tribal religions. 


Moreover, the vocabulary familiarly used in England for the discus- | 
sion of African religious conceptions, and from which Mr Parrinder, [ 
in such a popular survey, cannot escape, would scarcely be acceptable © 
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for any discussion of theology or philosophy among the educated 
orthodox of any of the ‘great’ religions. The coherence of many African 
tribal religions is often apparent, as Mr Parrinder suggests, on a poetic 
and metaphorical, and not any doctrinal or philosophical, level; it is 
probably in that direction that we need to seek to understand the 
strength of African religion, and its dignity as a subject of serious study. 
When reduced to a matter of intuitions of theological and philosophical 
propositions which have been more fully developed by other, literate, 
peoples, any African tribal religion must necessarily appear at a dis- 
advantage. This is far from Mr Parrinder’s intention; indeed, he is 
well-known for his efforts to lead his readers to a fuller understanding 
and sympathy than has often been considered possible, for notions 
which the ignorant and self-complacent still easily dismiss as gibberish. 
If this book should encourage any of them to read some of the works 
in its bibliography, it will have served a useful purpose. I doubt if it 
will do so, however, unless they are interested in representing African 
religion primarily as an intuition of the Christian revelation. This will 
scarcely advance our knowledge of African tribal religions, and may 
obscure those differences between them and other religions which 
make them worthy of special investigation. 
R. G. LIENHARDT 


THe WESTERN DitEMMA. By Alan Gordon Smith. (Longmans; 11s. 6d.) 

The western dilemma, as Mr Gordon Smith sees it, is that we in the 
West have lost faith not only in Christianity but also in reason. We 
continue to believe in certain human values, but we have no weapons 
left with which to defend them. For it is the power of reason to know 
anything with certainty which cannot be verified by sense experience 
which is now in question. The first part of his book is therefore a study 
of the grounds for ‘belief in reason’, and we recommend it as one of 
the most effective answers to the Logical Positivist position which we 
have ever read. For Mr Gordon Smith meets the Logical Positivist on 
his own ground. That all knowledge is derived from sense experience 
is a position common to both Logical Positivist and Thomist; it is 
therefore from the analysis of sense experience that all philosophy must 
start. But it is here that Mr Gordon Smith finds fault with the whole 
empiricist tradition which derives from Hume; it has failed to analyse 
the data of sense experience correctly. He then goes on to show that all 
the fundamental metaphysical ideas of existence, substance, causality 
and freedom are derived directly from sense experience. They are 
derived from reflection on the ‘initial consciousness of lived reality’, 
from a primitive awareness which precedes all rational consciousness 
and even sense perception, but which upon reflection becomes a 
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certainty ‘no less than a demonstration in geometry upon reflection 
becomes a certainty’. 


Having thus established the initial certainty of metaphysical know- 
ledge, Mr Gordon Smith then goes on to consider our knowledge of 
the physical world. Here he makes the important point that we have 
no absolute knowledge of anything. All our knowledge is relative to 
ourselves; as the scholastic saying has it, omnis cognitio in cognoscente ad 
modum cognoscentis. This is particularly evident in the physical sciences 
which give us knowledge of reality, but of reality seen from a par- 
ticular point of view, true as far as it goes, but always relative and pro- 
visional. The reason for this is shown in a really brilliant analysis of 
matter and change. Mr Gordon Smith uses the Aristotelian formulas of 
act and potency, but his analysis not only of matter in general but of 
the relation between soul and body is profoundly original. It is a perfect 
example of that translation of traditional philosophy into the terms of 
modern thought, which is the greatest need of our time. From this he 
is able to lead on to pose the question of the existence of God in terms 
which make it a good deal less ‘meaningless’ than it is sometimes made 
to appear. 


The second part of the book is a study of ‘reason in belief’. Here 
again his approach is equally original and convincing. He starts again 
from the empirical standpoint. Religion in general is a fact, a phenom- 
enon, which any philosophy worthy of the name must take into con- 
sideration. Christianity in turn is a recognizable religious phenomenon, 
which demands to be studied as such. We can approach Christianity in 
two different ways, each of which will be found to react on the other. 
We can examine it as a historical phenomenon, studying its sources 
according to the best critical methods. At this point Mr Gordon Smith 
gives a short summary of the gospel message in a chapter called “The 
Unique Event’, as impressive in its way as anything of Mr C. S. Lewis's, 
and shows the pattern of doctrine and practice and institution which 
emerges from the New Testament. But to complete this picture we 
have to turn to Christianity as it presents itself to us at the present day. 
We have to examine the different ‘churches’ and see how they corres- 
pond with the original pattern, and how one throws light on the other. 
The chapter which he calls “The Unique Coincidence’, in which the 
evidence is seen to converge on one Church and one Church alone, is 
extraordinarily well done. It will not, of course, convince everyone, 
but it is surely a model of a rational apologetic. It is not sufficient to 
convince anyone against his will, but it is sufficient to give rational 
grounds for belief to anyone who has the will to believe. “There is 
enough light’, as Pascal said, ‘for those whose only desire is to see; 
enough darkness for those who have no such desire.’ 
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The Christian message is always the same, but it has to be presented 
to each generation in terms which are suited to its particular mode of 
thought. This is the most convincing presentation of that message to 
our own generation which we have seen. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


Spinoza’s THEORY OF KNow ence. By G. H. R. Parkinson. (Oxford 

University Press; Geoffrey Cumberlege; 21s.) 

Spinoza has been most often studied as first and foremost a meta- 
physician, with his theory of knowledge forming a chapter of his 
metaphysics. Among modern philosophers, Samuel Alexander liked to 
claim descent from Spinoza, and, for all the idiosyncrasy of the claim, 
it drew attention to an important feature of the affinity between the 
two thinkers: their refusal to make the construction of a metaphysical 
system wait upon the ‘theory of knowledge’. This latter, as Alexander 
insisted, was to be only ‘a chapter, though an important one, in the 
wider science of metaphysics, and not its indispensable foundation’. The 
great merit of Dr Parkinson’s book is that it subjects this ‘important 
chapter’ of Spinoza’s metaphysics to a careful scrutiny, which shows 
it to have had a much more decisive influence—though always inter- 
woven with metaphysics—on the whole of which it forms a part, than 
either Spinoza or Alexander would have admitted. 

The book begins with a study of the methodology Spinoza set 
himself, and concludes that the ‘geometrical order’ in which he cast the 
Ethics was demanded by, and expressed the deductive nature of, his 
methodology. Following Spinoza, however, into the construction of 
this deductive system, Dr Parkinson finds that, in fact, Spinoza’s con- 
clusions do not “follow from his premises in the same way that the 
theorems of geometry follow from axioms and definitions’. In this, as 
in his rejection of the view that the geometrical order was adopted by 
Spinoza as a method of exposition without involving a claim to 
express a deductive system, he is surely right. His own suggestion is 
that Spinoza appears to have chosen ‘to exhibit synthetic a priori truths 
ina guise more suited to analytic truths—that of a mathematical system. 
He wanted to say that all things depended on God, for in this way he 
summed up that unity of system at which the science of his time aimed. 
But he failed to note that their dependence on God was not a logical 
dependence. . . .’ This suggestion is offered to make sense of the dis- 
crepancy between the claims and the achievements of the methodology; 
as an account of what Spinoza ‘wanted to say’, it would, indeed, hardly 
do. But to be fair to this study, it should be pointed out that it has set 
itselfa more limited, and perhaps a more fruitful, task. And this is here 
carried out with admirable clarity and precision, without, at the same 
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time, ascribing to Spinoza interests which would have been as foreign 
to him as is the philosophical language of the modern critic. 
A.M. 


NATURE AND THE GREEKS. By Erwin Schrédinger. (Cambridge; 10s. 6d.) 

This is a book which performs a good deal less than it promises. In 
hopes of solving the problems of modern science, it examines the 
thought of the Early Greek philosophers, first because they had not yet 
divorced their philosophy from experimental observation, and secondly 
because they are a source of the present-day scientist’s basic presup- 
positions. Unfortunately neither of these assumptions is very easy to 
prove. As Hegel discovered, the pre-Socratics are a gift for philosophers 
of history, for it is possible to read into them almost anything one 
pleases. Certainly anyone who approaches them without specialized 
knowledge is apt to find in them simply what he first brings. Nor does 
Dr Schrédinger show signs of having made use of the best available 
guides; he mentions neither Cornford nor Miss Freeman, though he has 
high praise for Russell’s brilliantly inaccurate and Farrington’s some- 
what tendentious accounts. Thus we are not, for example, very sur- 
prised to find a Kantian scepticism pervading this ancient world, nor 
to see Dr Schrédinger’s own distrust of particle-theory emerging from 
his discussion of the atomists. In the last chapter the results of this 
survey are summarized: it turns out that we have inherited from the 
Greeks a belief in the intelligibility of the material universe, along with 
an oversimplified scientific world-picture got by ruling out the person 
of the observer, and lacking many features of the common-sense world. 
No doubt Dr Schrédinger, like most of his readers, knew this before. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Tue CLAssic AND ROMANTIC IN NaTurAL PHILosopHy; an inaugural 
lecture delivered before the University of Oxford. By G. Temple. 
(Clarendon Press; 2s. 6d.) 

Firmly setting aside the sublime and the prophetic styles of inaugural 
lecturing, Professor Temple chooses, so he tells us, the familiar. It was 
a wise choice, for he is master of this ‘modest and friendly manner’, a 
manner, surely, that is peculiarly Oxford’s own. There are some new- 
comers not to be thought of as strangers; it is thus that Oxford will 
welcome her new Sedleian professor of natural philosophy. 

The basis of his lecture is the fact of ‘two great movements in 
natural philosophy—one leading from experiment to general principles 
and the other returning from general principles to experiment’. It is 
perhaps worth noting that there seem to be very few modes of 
thought in which a similar distinction is not to be found. In particular, 
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students of Kant will recognize the contrast of analysis and synthesis. 
Professor Temple’s application is to treatises of applied mathematics. 
Where the second movement predominates, and from a few principles 
are deduced in regular order a large number of particular disciplines, 
the language of the treatise may, he suggests, fitly be termed ‘classical’. 
But where principles are being discovered from a tangle of new experi- 
mental data, where no ways are safe and intuition rules, the literary 
waar must be with the romantic style. 

With wit and learning Professor Temple proceeds to analyse, along 
these lines, the works of the masters in his subject, from Sir Isaac 
Newton to Sir Edmund Whittaker. And he concludes by putting in a 
plea for lecturing itself as a method of teaching able to provide some- 
thing lacking in printed works, so long as it concentrates on the way of 
discovery, leaving precise and logical development to its rival. “Classical 
perfection should be reserved for the monograph: the successful lecture 
is almost inevitably a romantic adventure.’ Wise words; which might 
well be pondered by lecturers even outside the school of applied 
mathematics. LB 


Turse oF Listeux. By Hans Urs von Balthasar, translated by Donald 

Nicholl. (Sheed & Ward; 16s.) 

It is a curious commentary on the difficulty of simplifying the spiritual 
life that Teresa’s ‘Little Way’—the substitution of the simplest Father- 
and-child relationship for the complexities of asceticism and mysticism 
—is already the subject of a huge library of controversial explanations. 
The fact makes one rather suspicious of yet more books about her. 
Perhaps we may hope (but not too hopefully) this is the one destined 
so to explain the explanations that we may get back to the secure 
simplicity of Teresa’s message. 

Something like that aim seems to emerge from the author’s ‘Intro- 
duction’. There he analyses the judgment of the faithful, fully con- 
firmed by Pius XI, on the special mission of the ‘greatest saint of modern 
times’. The mission is stated in the Pope’s words which, however, ‘for 
a long time have gone unheeded’. Here is a bit of a shock: surely, the 
other books, pamphlets and reviews of the ever-growing Teresian 
library quote the Pope constantly: Could the trouble be connected 
with the modern Catholic tendency to quote papal documents at every 
turn much as the ‘fundamentalists’ quote Holy Scripture as literally 
inspired in every word of every translation, and in every circumstance? 
Not less, but more, than by the author is papal authority invoked by 
her biographers of the ‘sugary, sickly’ school. So also, if only to cover 
themselves, is appeal to authority made by the hefty enemies of ‘sugar- 
and-treacle’, indignant that ‘many painful and bitter incidents in 
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Teresa's convent life had been glossed over by her sisters on grounds of 
charity’ ; of such indignation are born the ‘anti-deception’ people who 
‘outbid one another in presenting tragic, and in some ways shocking, 
scandalous details’ (p. xxiii). The author in his turn, finds this ‘psy- 
chological approach so much overdone that it needs complementing 
and correcting by the principles of theology’, yet even the theologian 
gets a page (xxv) of warning against turning his subject into ‘a perfect 
illustrated guide to the theology of the virtues’. 

Certainly, Father von Balthasar has avoided those rocks, and his 
chart is worth study by all who would set a course through Teresa’s or 
any other saint’s life. As specially useful in this connection we would 
instance the chapter on “The Word of God’ which gives us details of 
Teresa’s use of the inspired Scriptures—the Book that became almost 
her only reading just because she so much feared and hated the spiritu- 
ally complicated. Into the same pattern is fitted her virile independence 
of ‘schools’ of spirituality: the chapter on ‘Indifference’ (this title is 
perhaps the only lapse in Mr Donald Nicholl’s admirable translation: 
why not ‘detachment’ :) proves how truly ‘her way bears an amazing 
resemblance to that of Ignatius’; yet probably no more than to Bene- 
dict’s, Francis’s or Dominic’s, for hers is the mission to show all Chris- 
tians (and non-Christians too, all in her charge) the way to the Father 
through his chosen images, the human father and mother. 

That this book brings out well what we all owe to Louis and Zelie 
Martin is its best recommendation and, we trust, the pledge of their 
daughter’s blessing on author and reader. 

> THomas Roservs, S.J. 


THe MeEpiTATIONS OF WILLIAM OF St Tuierry. Translated by a 

Religious of C.S.M.V. (Mowbrays; 7s. 6d.) 

One could almost envy any reader for whom this unpretentious and 
pleasant translation of the Meditativae Orationes will be a first acquaint- 
ance with William of St Thierry. For although William was a writer 
who knew how to load his every word with the maximum amount of 
allusion, and to that extent not to read him in the Latin is to miss a 
good deal, this particular rendering does a very fair justice to the 
quality of his mind, and no one will fail to recognize from it what a 
very rare mind it was. It is scarcely possible to find his much better 
known Golden Epistle one half so characteristic as these shorter occas- 
ional pieces in which he argues and struggles and pleads with God, as a 
theologian engaged not in speculative explorations, but in a dearly- 
fought encounter with Him Who Is. William’s burden is one of ardour 
and longing compounded with a profound apprehension of the ever- 
present judgment of the living Truth, so that his sense of spiritual 
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poverty is always deep and unaffected. ‘I have learned to sleep with the 
sunshine full on my face, and have grown used to it; I have become 
accustomed to not seeing what takes place before my eyes and, dead 
at heart as I am, though I am set in the midst of the sea, I have ceased 
to hear the roaring of its waves and the thunder of the sky.’ Or again, 
in the great eleventh meditation, with the use of a different image: 
‘Driven around in the circle of error we become so dizzy and bewildered 
that we cannot reach the centre of Truth, the unmoving point of unity 
which, though itself unmoving, gives movement to the whole’. 

An intellectual if ever there was one, his spirituality is nevertheless 
that of ‘a short road’, a brevis compendium, abandonment to the forming 
spirit of God who is to find in him ‘simple material on which to work’ 
(perhaps the English word ‘simple’ is too weak for the Latin simplex 
with its suggestion of ‘integrity’). Fortunately the inclusion here of the 
thirteenth meditation, discovered by Dom Déchanet, and probably the 
most personal of all, enables one to realize what that little way could 
amount to. ‘Lord, Thou hast led me astray, and I have followed Thy 
leading; Thou wast the stronger, and thou hast prevailed’, it begins, 
taking up the terrible complaint of Jeremias. But it reaches its term 
only in a more complete renunciation. 

In a note on the eighth meditation the translator expresses some 
puzzlement about the curious phrase in Psalm 67, v. 14, inter medios 
cleros, which is normally, without any apparent justification, translated 
as ‘in the midst of lots’, a meaning which the Latin will scarcely bear. 
The translator probably rightly decides that William would follow St 
Bernard’s interpretation, which would, one imagines, be explained by 
treating the Latin simply as a transliteration of the Septuagint kleron, 
whose first meaning is undoubtedly ‘lots’. The point is of interest as 
being not the only instance of St Bernard’s apparent acquaintance with 
the Septuagint. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


SrLECTED LETTERS OF Pope INNOCENT III CONCERNING ENGLAND (1198- 
1216). Edited by C. R. Cheney and W. H. Semple. (Nelson’s 
Medieval Classics; 30s.) 

This is an admirable addition to a series which is already well- 
established. If the price is twice that of the earlier volumes the student, 
nevertheless, should not be deterred from providing himself with this 
highly-polished mirror in which to see the Papacy in the control of 
one of the greatest of the medieval Popes. Eighty-seven letters of 
Innocent III concerning England are critically edited and feelingly 
translated with a minimum of fuss and elaboration. The careful intro- 
duction could hardly be bettered: the character of Innocent is sketched, 
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his achievement suggested, the literary forms of the letters elaborated. 
Altogether the volume is a model of patient and exacting scholarship. 
Only once indeed does the work seem to falter, albeit not very seriously, 
when, in a translation of a reply of Innocent’s to some points raised 
during the Interdict, we ae (pp. 108-9): “Although the last com- 
munion seems essential to the confession of the dying, yet if this cannot 
be held, we believe that in this case the famous saying applies—“Only 
believe and thou hast eaten”’; for it is the contempt of religion, not the 
co-incidence of the Interdict, that debars from the sacrament, and it is 
hoped that the Interdict will shortly be removed’. It would seem, 
however, that ‘if it (the viaticum) cannot be held’ does not do justice 
to Innocent’s si tamen haberi non possit (“if it cannot be obtained’); that to 
render Augustine’s Crede, et manducasti as ‘Only believe and thou hast 
eaten’ is to interpret rather than translate; and that the phrase ‘the 
co-incidence of the Interdict’ is too narrow a translation of necessitatis 
articulus since it obscures the fact that Innocent is applying Augustine’s 
well-known dictum about spiritual communion to cases in general 
where the viaticum is unobtainable, of which the Interdict, the occasion 
of the present statement, is only one. 
LEONARD BOYLE, O.P. 


JERUSALEM JouRNEY. By H. F. M. Prescott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
18s.) 


At the season of the year when everyone anticipates the pleasures of 
pilgrimage, sacred or profane, at home or abroad, this charming com- 
pendium of the voluminous Wanderings of Felix Fabri deserves to be 
remembered as a companion for the road. 

Felix Fabri, a fifteenth-century Dominican from Ulm, was able, 
hurriedly in 1480, and again at greater leisure in 1483, to satisfy his 
devout desire to visit the Holy Places. The idea had, he tells us, obsessed 
him for many years, inspired as he was with St Jerome’s conviction 
that there could be no more satisfactory training in the niceties of the 
letter of Scripture, and piqued by the fact that laymen who had braved 
the journey were able, on their return, to correct the errors of the clergy 
on the topography of Jerusalem and its environs. Fortunately for his 
brethren at home in Germany, Felix was also a born traveller, and the 
account he wrote of his two journeys, besides being a handbook of 
medieval legend and tradition about Palestine, is a diary, shrewd, 
chatty, and circumstantial. In Felix’s day a project such as his was 
indeed no small undertaking, and he records that a noble count, whose 
advice he had asked before setting out, had said: “There are three acts 
in a man’s life which no one ought to advise another to do or not to do. 
The first is to contract matrimony, the second is to go to the wars, the 
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third is to visit the holy sepulchre.’ This confirmation of Fabri’s own 
justifiable fears did not, however, damp his ardour, and he survived to 
make the claim that he was the first Dominican ever to sing Mass in the 
inner chapel of the Sepulchre, ‘and it seemed to me that my voice was 
much clearer and louder than usual’. 


What were the perils and the hardships of the pilgrim’s route in the 
fifteenth century is Miss Prescott’s subject in Jerusalem Journey, and 
Felix Fabri is her hero and guide. She sets him first in the company of 
anumber of contemporary travellers whose narratives have come down 
to us, and finds Felix’s ‘little book’ greatly superior. From this point 
onwards his two journeys provide the plan of the book, which picks its 
way most judiciously through the jungle of his information and anec- 
dotes, drawing attention to things most likely to appeal to readers who 
nowadays would scarcely trouble with the garrulousness of the original. 
The result is a fresh and well-managed account of what it was like to 
travel by galley from Venice, under captains none too scrupulous about 
keeping their contracts, with a berth one and a half feet wide in a 
crowded unlit cabin, destined for a land where Christians were only 
allowed under sufferance and stone-throwing was the order of the 
day. In spite of all this, there were some determined old ladies who 
made the trip, enduring with patience the dust and the brawling, and 
one of them, accidentally left behind after an afternoon’s bathing in the 
Jordan was, whether from fatigue or the serenity of her detachment, 
discovered by an anxious search-party ‘lying asleep in a bed of reeds’. 


Felix’s story is always enlivened by his own homely observations and 
comparisons. He finds the Chapel of the Sepulchre itself situated ‘just 
as the sepulchre is placed in the parish church at Ulm on Good Friday’, 
but being no credulous tourist he looks for a break in the marble casing 
of the tomb in order to decide for himself whether it is still in its 
original condition. Wherever he goes he notes the food they ate 
(including a confession of the disastrous effects of too much melon), 
the landscape through which they passed, the clothes the people wore. 
He even jots down the unison chant of the little Moslem boys repeating 
their lessons in one of the Jerusalem schools. Indeed, in contrast to his 
entirely conventional disdain for the schismatical Christian bodies he 
met in the Holy City, his descriptions of the Moslems he saw or made 
contact with has all the warmth of real admiration. He contrasts the 
filth of the church of the Lateran and European churches in general, 
‘people walking through them as though they were inns’, with the 
scrupulous cleanliness of the Dome of the Rock; and sleeping one 
night on a high Jerusalem roof, he notices how the Christians on the 
other roofs begin the day with chatter, while the Moslems turn towards 
Mecca in prayer. 
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The text by itself should prove a sufficient recommendation for Miss 
Prescott’s book, but its excellent illustrations, the fifteenth-century 
maps and views and line-drawings are an added pleasure, the fulfilment 
of the promise of an unusually gay and delightful jacket. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


THE GENTLEST ArT IN RENAISSANCE ITaty. An Anthology of Letters in 
Italian, compiled with an Introduction by K. T. Butler. (Cambridge 
University Press; 50s.) 


Letter-writing was cultivated as an art in Europe so long as the three 
conditions that favour it obtained; ‘the existence of a cultured society 
with a good deal of time on its hands; a regular, but not too frequent 
postal service, and no speedier means of communication. In the Italy 
of the sixteenth century these conditions prevailed to an admirable 
degree.’ So writes the late Mistress of Girton in the Introduction, com- 
posed before her death, to this collection of Italian letters of the 
Cinquecento; now published, posthumously, as a memorial to Miss 
Butler’s work in Italian studies. And in some ways it is a worthy 
memorial. She loved beautiful things, and this book in type and format 
is a beautiful object. It is also, so far as the letters themselves are con- 
cerned, probably the best anthology of Italian letters of the Renaissance 
period—when Italy was a century ahead of the rest of Europe in this 
art—ever published in England or perhaps anywhere. There are 260 
letters, all written before 1600; and most are here reprinted (many for 
the first time) from Epistolari of that period or a little later, or “come 
from manuscript collections edited in more recent times’. The letters 
are grouped under eleven headings (“The Family Circle’, ‘Friendship’, 
‘News’, etc.), and their writers include, of course, such famous people 
as Michelangelo, Machiavelli, Cardinal Bembo, Isabella D’Este Gonzaga 
(who appears, if 1 am not mistaken, twice over in the index), Tasso and 
St Aloysius Gonzaga (the only saint in the book, represented by his last 
letter to his mother written ten days before his death). 

Scholars, however, will be quick to remark blemishes. The index is, 
as I have suggested, imperfect. There is a teasing lack of biographical, 
historical and textual information. The letters are in old Italian, but 
there is no glossary. There is no critical apparatus at all. And even the 
choice itself of the letters may seem a bit one-sided. Why, for instance, 
does the religious revolution of that age leave hardly a trace in this 
book? There may be a good reason for this, apart from the antholo- 
gist’s placet which, from one point of view, is reason enough; but the 
fact remains. Did one not know it already one would hardly suspect 
that all these busy, cultivated, vivid people were contemporaries of the 
Reformation; and that if Luther was not an Italian, St Ignatius became, 
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perforce, a Roman. There is no echo here of the Council of Trent. 
But the book takes its character from the woman who died while 
preparing it. It is a woman’s book, after all. And that perhaps is why 
the section entitled “The Family Circle’ is the largest and the liveliest; 
that, and the very deep Italian attachment to the family. All the letters 
that have to do with children—and they are numerous—are charac- 
teristically warm, and frequently witty too. Along with the ardour 
and melancholy of the great artists, of Tasso, Michelangelo, Politian, 
it is the wary and practical affection of Italian fathers and mothers that 
one remembers best on closing this book. 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


Tue Frencu REVOLUTION, 1788-1792. By Gaetano Salvemini. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by I. M. Rawson. (Jonathan Cape; 18s.) 


The first version of this important book was published in Italy as far 
back as 1907. The author thus became well-known on the Continent 
—for even French historians acknowledged the value of the book— 
long before the advent of Fascism, of which Professor Salvemini 
proved a staunch opponent no less than a well-informed critic. 

The present edition, excellently translated by Mr Rawson, has been 
revised by the author himself who up to a point was able to incorporate 
more recent research. All the same, the reviewer finds himself in 
something of a dilemma. Is he to apply the standards of 1954 or rather 
those of almost half a century back when the idea of the book under 
review was first conceived and the first edition brought out? For there 
is no doubt that the standards are different and that Professor Salvemini 
has not fully contrived to bring his interesting study up to date. This 
criticism applies particularly to the chapter on the intellectual move- 
ment that led up to the French Revolution. Apart from this aspect, the 
author’s account of the origins and early years of the Revolution is still 
very useful. The chronological limitation to the short period from 1788 
to 1792 makes it possible to throw into relief what Professor Salvemini 
and, incidentally, also Hilaire Belloc considered the paramount issue, 
namely the abolition of the monarchy, the significance of which some- 
times tends to be minimized in recent pseudo-sociological works on 
the Revolution. The role of the individual in history is stressed when 
the author insists how time and again Louis XVI failed to live up to 
the country’s expectations. The book is equally stimulating in its 
analysis of the pre-revolutionary class structure. At the same time facile 
sociological abstractions are avoided, and indeed we are reminded that 
no single formula will cover that motley crowd of revolutionaries, 
‘able and incompetent, disinterested and self-seeking, resolute and 
cowardly, the criminals of September and the stalwarts of Valmy’. 
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Even if one admits that the restriction in time had in this instance its 
undeniable advantages, one cannot help wondering on the other hand 
what kind of similarities the great historian of Fascism might discover 
between the French Revolution and Fascism if he could now carry his 
investigation further into the later stages of the Revolution. 

H. G. SCHENK 


Pouttics OF BELIEF IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE: Lacordaire, 

Michon, Veuillot. By Philip Spencer. (Faber; 25s.) 

Mr Spencer has attempted to do for English readers a service which 
has already been done supremely well by M. Adrien Dansette for the 
French public—to give an account of the history of French Catholicism 
during the last century, and it is impossible not to compare these two 
works. If Mr Spencer fails, at least partially, where M. Dansette has 
succeeded, it is not only because Mr Spencer’s task is a far more difficult 
one; it is also due to his choice of method. ‘It is of course’, he says, ‘an 
arbitrary choice, to pick out Lacordaire, Michon and Veuillot’, but 
was it really necessary for the choice to be such a bad one: Lacordaire 
was undoubtedly the greatest orator of his time, but his triumph was 
ephemeral and he did not succeed in influencing his age. As for Michon, 
he was not a very interesting or edifying clerical oddity, no more 
significant than Lamartine’s protégé the Abbé Thions, and Mr Spencer's 
only excuse for introducing him appears to be that he was ‘the pro- 
fessional rebel, the predestined insurgent, the protestant Catholic’. 

The only two Catholics who had the prophetic insight to understand 
the real significance of the world in which they lived were Lamennais 
and Ozanam, because unlike Dupanloup, Montalembert and other 
Liberal Catholics, they realized that the modern world with which the 
Church should be reconciled was not the bourgeois world; and that it 
was the social and not the political problem which was to dominate 
our times. It is their failure to understand this which made the Liberal 
Catholics so futile and ineffective. Even their stand against the pro- 
clamation of papal infallibility was a mistake, and it is Pius IX, Veuillot 
and the Intransigeants who, paradoxically enough, took the first step to 
reconcile the Church with the modern world, by strengthening the 
spiritual authority of the Holy See, a strengthening which made pos- 
sible, eventually, the abandonment of temporal power. This was the 
great work of the Vatican Council and it did not, as Mr Spencer sug- 
gests, ‘kill for good’ the chances of Christian reunion. It merely dis- 
pelled a number of illusions, never seriously entertained, at least by 
Catholics, such as that ‘dissentient’ Churches could ‘claim parity’ with 
the Catholic Church. 

Mr Spencer is fascinated by the character, and above all by the 
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personality, of Veuillot, who was certainly the greatest of all Catholic 
journalists—‘the greatest journalist of the century’, he says. He records 
the facts about Veuillot and politely refuses to comment. Yet the story 
of Veuillot carries with it a lesson, and it deserves far more attention 
and study from Catholics than it has had up to now. Veuillot had great 
faith but little charity, and for over forty years, in the name of the 
Church, he belaboured his enemies, religious and political, with a 
vicious and merciless pen. He invented and exploited to the full a par- 
ticularly aggressive type of apologetics which Ozanam described as 
merely serving the purpose of exciting the passions of believers, and 
no single Catholic bears a greater responsibility for the development of 
anti-clericalism in France during he nineteenth century. His ‘keen 
encouragement’ of the Cercles Catholiques of Albert de Mun does not 
mean that he had any real understanding of the social problem. On the 
contrary, as M. J. B. Duroselle has pointed out, he entirely neglected 
social problems, and only mentioned the subject in order to harry and 
discredit those few ‘social Catholics’ like Ozanam and Armand de 


Melun, believing that Society always needs slaves. James LANGDALE 


JonaTHAN Swirt. By John Middleton Murry. (Jonathan Cape; 30s.) 

It is with something of a shock that one realizes that Mr Middleton 
Murry is now one of our elder critics. He made his mark in that brief 
interlude between the wars, before our literary culture had succumbed 
to war and crisis mentality. In those days profitable variations could 
still be played in the game of classicism versus romanticism; Mr 
Middleton Murry was of the latter party, and produced a series of 
brilliantly intuitive biographical studies in which interpretative tact 
was combined with psychological sympathy. Now he has returned to 
the field of pure letters after a a interval, and, paradoxically, his very 
full and judicious study of Swift's life and work has an almost old- 
fashioned appearance of solid completeness about it. Against the 
modern tendency to separate biography from literary appraisal he has 
resolutely set his face; such a separation is indeed tt with Swift, 
for everything he wrote was related to personalities or politics. Mr 
Murry has made himself master of the rich materials provided by 
editors and scholars of Swift from Elrington Ball to Professor Nichol 
Smith (who unfortunately appears in the Preface as ‘the late D. Nichol 
Smith’). The result is a book which lacks the occasional flamboyance 
of the earlier studies, and in which intuitive judgment is always guided 
by erudition and commonsense. Swift’s mind, like his prose, sheds a 
cool, dry light, though passion and hysteria may lurk underneath. 

In the earlier part of the book a more thorough attention than usual 
is given to the Moor Park period and to the poems belonging to those 
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years. The slow germination of Swift’s genius is of absorbing interest. 
Mr Murry carefully assesses his hero-worship of his patron, Temple, 
and the rebuff which brought it to an end, and the abortive courtship of 
‘Varina’. Both episodes served to strengthen that urge to self-sufficiency 
which was the main motive force of Swift’s career. The estimate of the 
early Pindarics is too favourable: here after all Dryden has the last 
word; but it does serve to illuminate the transition in the young Swift 
from intellectual idealism to a stern contempt for its absence or de- 
gradation in the real world. 

One of the most moving stories in literary history is of Swift in old 
age, when a copy of A Tale of a Tub was put into his hand, saying, 
“What a genius I had when I wrote that book’. The long discussion of 
the Tale is remarkable for viewing the work as an exercise of the pure 
comic spirit—a total derision without any particular critical purpose. 
The treatment of Gulliver’s Travels is less original, and its justifiable 
concentration on the disturbing power of the fourth book perhaps 
results in some neglect of Swift’s studied approach to his climax in 
Books I and II: the gradual ironic reduction of human pretensions is at 
work all along. 

Mr Middleton Murry’s account of the complicated political relations 
of the Oxford-Bolingbroke ministry has at least the merit of being 
clearer than most attempts to unravel the tangled skein of those years. 
Swift is plausibly shown as standing on the periphery of events, in spite 
of the friendship with Harley so flattering to his esteem: his political 
standpoint was controlled by his involvement in Irish affairs, and he did 
not really understand the great issues. 

The pen which described the love of Keats for Fanny Brawne was 
not unfitted to probe the very different relations of Swift with Stella 
and Vanessa. A coherent account emerges and there is no unnecessary 
psychologizing. The story of a purely formal marriage with Stella 
given by the earlier biographers is accepted: it makes sense of many 
things, but it is by no means proved. 

The terrible scatological poetry of the later years, so different from 
the robust Rabelaisianism of A Tale of a Tub, is discussed in a sane and 
compassionate manner. When the life-story is finished, the reader feels 
he has lived more closely with Swift and his writings; to have brought 
this unapproachable man so much nearer to us is a measure of Mr 


Middleton Murry’s scholarship and imagination. nee Seeman 


Tue DEATH OF THE FourTH RepusLic. By Ronald Matthews. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode; 18s.) 
The worst enemies of France have too often been her own leaders, 
the politicians for whom the party’s traditions—however obsolete they 
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may have become—can never be sacrificed. Mr Matthews has a sad 
record to unfold, in which the jealousies and schisms of the Third 
Republic have been resurrected to make the Fourth Republic almost 
unworkable. He wrote before the lamentable presidential election of a 
few months ago, and the scheming and sectarian bitterness of the pro- 
ceedings at Versailles provide a sufficient postscript to his thesis. 

The common purpose of the Resistance, like the common calamity 
of defeat, gave hope of a new unity, but all too soon the old suspicions 
and vested interests asserted themselves, and the succession of ineffec- 
tual governments became once more a matter for cynical laughter. In 
particular, the resurrection of the issue of laicité made genuine progres- 
sive co-operation impossible, and Mr Matthews’ exact and impartial 
analysis of the sorry story of anti-clericalism and its futile revival shows 
how deep and how incurable this wound in French political life has 
become. With the running out of the tide of generosity and tolerance 
engendered by the war, there were revealed ‘the reefs of old prejudices, 
as jagged as ever, of old habits, just as compelling in their restraint’. 
Mr Matthews, appreciating, as few English observers do, the real 
importance of the religious issue in French politics, sees in the failure 
to reach a sane compromise here a symbol of the fatal fissure in French 
life. 

Mr Matthews writes with a hard precision which makes the compli- 
cated story of French politics from Leon Blum’s Popular Front to the 
present uneasy compromise both intelligible and absorbing. No details 
are ignored, and a gift for summary makes even the financial compli- 
cations of the various post-war economic plans seem coherent. Mr 
Matthews has lived through these years as a newspaper correspondent 
in Paris, and his judgment deserves respect. For him, the hope lay in 
‘an equivocation to be ended, a wound to be healed and a truth to be 
told; none of the three had been done, and the bill had to be paid’. 
He sees, therefore, opening for France ‘a peaceful exit from the perilous 
ways of history, the road that leads to the comfortable status of a cosy 
Portugal, rich in memories, golden in her tourist trade, unworried by 
the responsibilities that her betters will shoulder for her’. 

And yet there is something to be said on the credit side. The very 
years that have seen this sad return to irresponsibility and hatred have 
seen the emergence of statesmen such as Robert Schuman and Georges 
Bidault, whose integrity cannot be doubted and whose greatest 
achievements may be yet to come. But so cautionary a tale as that Mr 
Matthews has to tell is not to be ignored, and its moral may extend 
beyond French frontiers, for there are other countries in which govern- 
ment can be sacrificed to partisan advantage and in which the some- 
times excessive price for democratic freedom must be paid. LE 
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Tue First DecaDENT. By James Laver. (Faber and Faber; 25s.) 


Huysmans, who died forty-seven years ago, never suffered the com- 
plete decline and extinction usual with authors immediately after their 
death. Anatole France’s fall in popularity was sudden and he has never 
yet recovered lost ground. But Huysmans’ books continued to be 
reprinted and sold in moderate quantities during all the years since his 
death. And moreover his A Rebours is an essential work for the under- 
standing of the French Symbolist Movement. It is also the work which 
influenced Oscar Wilde when he was writing his Picture of Dorian Gray. 
Given the interest that the English usually have in eccentrics, it is 
strange that this is the first full-length biography of Huysmans to 
appear in English. 

Mr Laver’s biography is vividly written and it gives a colourful 
picture of the last years of the nineteenth century; it is beautifully pro- 
duced and profusely illustrated. It will not however be the definitive 
book on Huysmans, as he has not seen the most recent research and 
discoveries. There is far more material available, both published and 
unpublished, than Mr Laver realizes. Mr Laver uses the novels of 
Huysmans as biographical material, but this is not always reliable as a 
method, for it does not give sufficient importance to artistic creation, 
though it is probably more helpful in Huysmans’ case than in others, 
for his work tended to be autobiographical. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to see in des Esseintes, the hero of his most famous novel, A Rebours, a 
portrait of the author himself, nor can it ever have been intended that 
one should. 

The book tends to be digressive, so that one loses sight of the main 
subject while enjoying these varied hors d’ oeuvre. These details do how- 
ever serve to build up the total picture of the period. 

Mr Laver’s English style is peppered with French words which add 
nothing to the general atmosphere as they have perfectly adequate 
English equivalents. Also it is doubtful whether the average English 
reader will guess what an ‘accessit’ is. Mallarmé is described as a “pro- 
fessor in a college’. The French use the word ‘professor’ much more 
freely than do the English, and it only means for them a teacher, while 
a ‘collége’ is merely a school. Mallarmé was far from being a college 
professor, for he was only a teacher of English in a school, who was 
very adversely reported on by his inspectors. 

Mr Laver declares that Huysmans was almost the inventor of ‘Art 
for Art’s Sake’. This is not really correct, for it had been practised for 
nearly half a century when he began writing. Gautier had better claims 
to be its progenitor, when he wrote the Preface to his novel Mademoiselle 
de Mapuin which was published in 1836. 

The usefulness of this book to students and scholars is impaired by the 
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absence of a preface in which the problems could be set forth, and of a 
conclusion to summarize what has been achieved. The Index contains 
no mention of the works of Huysmans or of the other authors referred 
to, so that they are hard to find. There is however an excellent biblio- 
graphy of works dealing with him. 

The biography makes very pleasant reading and throws much light 
on a period of French literature which has always been popular with 
English readers. The portrait is built up with literary skill, and it is 
hoped that it will bring people to the novels of Huysmans themselves. 

ENID STARKIE 


NOTICES 


Tue Everyman edition of Gibbon’s DecLine AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
Empire (Dent; six volumes, 7s. each) has a new introduction specially 
written by Mr Christopher Dawson. Sympathy with Gibbon as an 
ecclesiastical historian was scarcely to be expected from Mr Dawson, 
but his judgment of the work as a whole is curiously severe. For him 
it is a real problem to know why Gibbon retains a pre-eminent position, 
and the answer he suggests is that it is because of the author’s complete 
identification of himself and his great theme, the City and Empire of 
Rome. 


Tue CatHouic Way, by Theodore Maynard (Staples Press; 15s.) is not 
simply another digest of doctrine, but describes the way Catholic lay 
people live. It is written both for them and for those still outside the 
Church by a distinguished convert who has already published many 
books on Catholic subjects. His present work covers the sacramental 
life, popular devotions, social and political activities. 


Trinity Wuom I Apore, by Dom Eugene Vandeur, 0.s.B., (Herder; 
22s.), a series of meditations on the prayer of Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity, has been translated from the French by Dominican nuns. It is 
an excellent introduction to the spiritual message of Sister Elizabeth, 
for as the dust-cover says, ‘the strongly Benedictine sense of liturgy 
and scripture guarantees the solidity of the thoughts contained in these 
chapters’. 


Lire 1s WorTH Livine, by Bishop Fulton Sheen (Peter Davies; 12s. 6d.), 
contains twenty-six of the famous T.V. talks which have made their 
author one of the best-known figures in America today. He has always 
something helpful to say, whether he is discussing the difficulties of 
individuals or world-wide political problems, and his pithy style 
ensures that his message will be heard. 
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THE MEANING OF EXISTENTIALISM 
by D. J. B. Hawkins, D.D. PH.D. 


Other titles available: 
No. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND Mopern Man 

by F. C. Copleston, s.3. 
First PrincipLes oF UNDERSTANDING 

by George Ekbery 
Tue Reat Meaninc oF Ptotinus’s INTELLIGIBLE 
Worip by A. H. Armstrong, M.A. 
St Tuomas, PETRARCH AND THE RENAISSANCE 

by Kenelm Foster, o.P. 
Tue ANTHROPOLOGY oF St THOMAS 

by Ian Hislop, o.p. 
St ALBERT, Patron oF SCIENTISTS 

by F. Sherwood Taylor 
Tue Psycuo.ocy or Duns Scotus 

by Christopher Devlin 
NaTurRE AS THE Etruicat Norm 

by D. J. B. Hawkins, p.p. 
ScIENCE AND CuHrRISTIAN APOLOGETIC 

by E. F. Caldin 
THe GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
PsycHoLocy oF St THomMas 

by A. H. Armstrong, M.a. 
Tue Wispom or BoETHIUS 

by Gerald Vann, o.P. 
Tue Basis oF THE Mysticism oF St ‘THOMAS 

by Conrad Pepler, o.P. 





New titles to be published in Fune 
No. 22 FINANCIAL JUSTICE by A. F. L. Bray 


No. 23 THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE SECULARS AND 
THE MENDICANTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PARIS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


by D. L. Douie 
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Nove ready: a reprint of Aquinas Paper No. 18 
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